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CAN WASHINGTON SAVE THE WORLD ? 


Will the Dream Come True? 



Britannia and Columbia side by side at an American celebration of the Hundred Years Peace of 
the English-speaking nations. Will the two nations be able to safeguard the Peace of the World ? 


POLAR BEAR ABOARD 

FLUNG FROM AN ICEBERG 
ON TO A SHIP 

Extraordinary Scene After a 
Crash in the Fog 

HOW THE VISITOR CAME 
AND WENT 

It is not uncommon for little craft 
moored in Indian rivers to find tigers 
climbing aboard at night; but ships at 
sea do hot expect such sudden visitors. 
But it is the unexpected that happens, 
and an ocean-going ship lias just received 
a guest quite as startling as a tiger, and 
probably twice as hungry. 

It was the crew of a steamship which 
put in for repairs at tjie yard of the 
Tcdd Shipbuilding Company in New 
York'that told this strange tale. In 
making the North Atlantic passage the 
vessel ran into an impenetrable fog, and 
while this lasted • there came a sudden 
crash, followed by the arrival on deck 
of a hundred tons of ice. In the gloom 
the steamer had struck an unseen ice¬ 
berg, as the tragic Titanic did in the 
same ocean some years ago. 

Surprise for the Officers 

Fortunately there was no tragedy 
here; there was nothing worse than 
damage to the deck and bow. It was 
not a head-on smash, nor had the iceberg 
a cutting prow beneath the water like 
that which tore open the Titanic. In any 
case, the injur}- to the vessel was almost 
forgotten in an excitement that followed. 

A grimy stoker popped up from the 
engine-room to see what was happening, 
and the officers on the ship’s bridge 
suddenly saw this man racing at,top 
speed along the deck as if a bear were 
after him. Had the collision sent him 
mad ? No, for there, sure enough and 
visible enough, a bear was after him ! 

A Polar bear was pursuing the stoker 
on tlie deck ! A meteor or a thunderbolt 
could not have created greater astonish¬ 
ment. There was the ice-littered deck, 
and there were the stoker and the bear 
running frantically along it. The stoker 
won his race to safety, and the bear 
became suddenly afraid. He halted, 
sniffed liis way to the side, clambered 
up, and dived into the sea to return to 
the iceberg from which he had come. 

Ride On an Iceberg 

His sudden appearance' out of the 
gloom and his sudden return to it were 
as fantastic and incredible as anything 
in the story of the Flying Dutchman or 
the Ancient Mariner, but the explana¬ 
tion is simple enough. The bear was 
the prisoner of the iceberg. How far it 
had carried him we do not know, but it 
certainly had carried him, and at the 
moment of the collision he must have 
climbed so high up one of its sides that 
the shock threw him bodily on to the 
deck of the ship. 

We hope he has reached home safely, 
A great tale he will have to tell his 
family on the mainland ! 


Welcome to 

I t occurred to Peter Pan a few months 
ago to send a letter to a little man 
just arrived from Paradise, and we gladly 
printed it in the C.N. 

The same idea has now occurred to 
President Harding, and we gladly give 
here the. jolly letter he has written to a 
little man just come from Heaven to the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Hannaway, of 
Morristown, Pennsylvania, who have 
named their baby Warren Harding after 
the American President. Here is the 
President’s letter: 

My dear Warren Harding, 

A friend of yours has just written 
to iet me know you have arrived in this 
world within a few days past, and have 
demonstrated an early and appealing 
discretion by inducing your parents to 
give you a good name. 

I know it is a good name because 
my father and mother gave it to me, 
and they were the best people I Jiave 
known. I hope you will try as hard as 
I have to do nothing to discredit the 


a Little man 

name, for I know your father and 
mother, like my own, would grieve if 
that should happen. 

You have' arrived here in a mighty 
interesting -time for the world, and will 
have a chance to be a useful citizen. 
Please do your best to live up to all 
your possibilities in that direction. I 
wish I could hope to remain as long as 
you may, for this world is going to be an 
extremely , interesting place during the 
time you are entitled to stay in it, 

Please give my kindest regards to your 
mother and father, and thank them for 
me for the compliment they have paid 
me in selecting the name for you. 

From your friend, Warren G. Harding, 
President of the United States. 

MUSHROOMS 9000 FEET UP 

There has been much surprise among 
scientists in Switzerland by the discovery 
of whole meadows of a new sort of mush¬ 
room, quite good to eat, at a height of 
nine thousand feet up the Alps, 


THE OPTIMIST AT 
WASHINGTON 

AMERICA’S MOUTHPIECE 
AT THE CONFERENCE 

Sterling Character of 
Mr. Charles Hughes 

HOW HE REFUSED A FORTUNE 

“The best mind in Washington ” is 
the description applied in a much-talked- 
of book to Mr. Charles E. Hughes, the 
American Foreign Minister-, who will 
probably preside at the Disarmament 
Conference. 

Mr. Hughes will be sixty next year, 
yet until fifteen years ago he had hardly 
been heard of, even in liis own country. 
He was a New York lawyer, and if lie 
had not been appointed in ic,o$ to 
investigate the frauds'of gas companies 
he might be a New York lawyer still. 

So resolutely and skilfully did lie 
probe the gas scandal that when a 
similar" inquiry into insurance company 
methods was called for he was asked 
to conduct this also. 

Enemy of Corruption 

Two years afterwards he was elected 
Governor of New York State, and on 
taking office Mr. Hughes showed at once 
that he meant to sweep away abuses 
and corruption. He was not much of a 
speaker, but people saw that he was a 
“ doer," and there was general approval 
when he was made a judge of the 
Supreme Court in 1910. 

For several years he was little heard 
of; then he was chosen to oppose 
Mr. Wilson at the Presidential election 
of 191O. He had to resign his judgeship 
to become 'Republican candidate, and 
when he was beaten by -a narrow 
majority—277 votes to. 254—be had to 
go back to the practice of law to earn 
his living. In four years he saved enough 
money to make him independent. 

More Precious Than Money 

He is the son of a Baptist minister; 
he went to the public elementary school; 
and lie has had to make his own way in 
life. But lie valued his good name far 
more highly than money. When the 
Drink Traffic was trying to defeat 
Prohibition its leading men went to 
Mr. Hughes and offered him £30,000 if 
he would conduct their case. “ No,” he 
said; “ I would not champion this cause 
for any sum you could- name.”- ■ 

When President Harding chose his 
Cabinet he asked Mr. Hughes to be 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and already 
the Minister has made his influence for 
good felt. He is a strong advocate of 
“ the rule of Reason against the rule of 
Force," and therefore he believes in 
striving for peace rather than in pre¬ 
paring for war. He is all for the new 
diplomacy which explains everything to 
peoples and lets them decide. 

He has a bright eye, a brisk step, a 
cheerful countenance. He is an optimist. 
He believes in mankind. 
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WRECK OF AN 
INDUSTRY . 

TRAGEDY OF THE CORNISH 
COUNTRYSIDE 

What Can be Done for the Tin- 
Miners’ Children? 

PITIFUL COLLAPSE OF ENGLAND’S 
OLDEST BUSINESS 

Wliat is to be done for tlie Cornish 
tin^miners ? 

A few years ago they were carrying on 
the oldest‘industry in these islands, a 
happy and thriving community. They 
dwell only a mile or two from some of 
the grandest cliff scenery of Cornwall. 
Redruth and Camborne are their little 
towns. They are a hard-working folk, 
who lived decently, spent their money 
sensibly, kept their homes beautifully 
clean, Now they have no work, no 
money to spend save on the barest neces¬ 
saries ; their homes are still clean, but 
pitifully empty. 

Here is one of the tragedies of world 
trade. Tin can be produced more 
cheaply in other parts of the world. The 
Cornish tin-mines might still compete 
if they could be re-equipped, with 
machinery, but there is no capital to pay 
for that. The owners find that they 
cannot work at a profit; therefore the 
mines have been shut and 12,000 people 
are facing starvation. 

Silent Sufferers 

Many of them are half starved already. 
Some pf them are trying to feed them¬ 
selves and their families on the unem¬ 
ployment dole. Others have ceased to 
receive this, and depend upon charity. 
They are suffering silently, almost as if 
they were dazed by this terrible mis¬ 
fortune that has fallen upon them. 

When the average sum of money 
which can be spent weekly among these 
unhappy people is under 2s. "6d. a head 
every halfpenny must be spent on food. 
There is nothing Over for clothes or boots. 
A sad little picture is drawn by the 
writer of a letter to the C.N. of teachers 
- in schools putting cardboard soles into 
little shoes that let in the water, and 
stuffing holes in tiny boots with paper. 

Tin Falls in Price 

How can these comrades of ours be 
helped ? It seems impossible that the 
mines should be made -to afford them a 
livelihood again. The price of white tin, 
which used to be about /200 a ton, is now 
/156. Black tin sold some years ago at 
£122 a ton ; it has dropped to £&q. 

Seeing that the costs of mining have 
gone up a great deal, the products ought 
to fetch higher prices than they did before 
the rise in'working expenses had begun. 
But if other countries can send tin here 
at the prices just quoted it is useless for 
the Cornish tin industry to hope for more. 

The winter is milder in Cornwall than 
in most parts of England, thanks to the 
influence of that great current of warm 
water in the Atlantic Ocean, the Gulf 
Stream. But the weather can be both 
cold and damp in the tin-mining country, 
and very soon these 12,000 people, with 
bread-winners ready and anxious to 
work, will be shivering as well as going 
hungry. There is a fund for their assist¬ 
ance : Mr. F. D. Bain, of Fairfield. 
I Hogan, Cornwall, is. the man to send 
subscriptions to. But something more 
than temporary relief is rjeeded. 

A Test of Civilisation 

Here is a test of our civilisation. Wliat 
are we going to do for these people who, 
through no fault of their own, have been 
deprived of their means of existence ? 
We cannot let them starve. We cannot 
be. content to turn good workers into 
idlers, depending upon a weekly pittance 
only just enough to keep them alive. 
Some might be helped to emigrate, or 
some other employment might be found 
or created. The children, at any rate, 
must be saved. How is aid to be given ? 

At o money should be sent to the • C.N. 
Mr. Bain , at the above address, will ac¬ 
knowledge all contributions. 


THETERRIBLETUNNEL 

Moving a Mountain of 
Material 

GREAT SCHEME IN PARIS 

The very serious train accident in 
the railway tunnel near tfie Gare Saint 
Eazare, Paris, a few weeks ago > has 
revived the idea of destroying the huge 
Batignolles tunnel in which the accident 
occurred. The abolition of the tunnel 
was agreed upon several years ago, but 
the work was put off because of the war. 

The Gare Saint Lazare, out of which 
the tunnel leads, is not a new station. 
It was built in 1887 for the use of about 
28 million travellers a year. But 
in 1910 the number of these travellers 
had gone up to 61 millions, and now 1200 
trains a day pass through the tunnel. 

The demolishing of the tunnel is a 
tremendous work which will last for 
months, and probably a few years. The 
tunnel is 330 yards long and 37 yards 
wide, and- its whole surface, which 
covers 12,000 square yards, bears 
houses, streets, and underground railway 
lines—all of which will have to dis¬ 
appear. The clearance of the whole mass 
will need the removal of at least 200,000 
cubic yards of material. 

But" the work will be well worth 
while, for in the place of the tunnel 
will be seen a wide trench open to the 
sky, across which three iron bridges 
will be ■ spanned, the biggest of them 
being a double one to carry' a railway 
line of the Paris “ Metro.” 

The total cost is expected to be about 
25 million francs. 


SWEETEST NOTES EVER 
SUNG 

* 

Nightingale at a London Dinner 

In a hot room filled with tobacco 
smoke and the fumes of a long and 
elaborate dinner the guests at a London 
hotel heard the other day the delicious 
whistle and chatter of the blackbird in- 
spring, the exquisite love song of the 
nightingale on a June evening. 

A hush fell on the diners. They lis¬ 
tened entranced to these sweetest of all 
singers. They felt the freshness of woods 
and dewy lawns entering their souls. 

How did the birds get there 1 They 
were just gramophone records, and they 
were transmitted to the hotel by 35 
wireless telephones. As was said by 
Lord Grey of Falloden, one ' of our 
greatest authorities on bird life, it was 
marvellous that this could be done ; and 
surely it was all the more marvellous 
because the trill of the nightingale and 
the merry call of the blackbird had to 
make themselves heard across the roar 
and rattle of the Strand. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



The City of Birmingham Orchestra 
is arranging free concerts for school 
children, only, 

A fisherman in Kent caught a pike 
and found inside it a sparrow, which it 
had just swallowed. 

There are now 55 million Americans 
in the United States who can trace 
their origin to the United Kingdom. 

Jones 

Sixty’ girls named Jones are applying 
for admission to Swansea Training 
College next year. 

Train a Mila Long 

A train of goods cars over a mile long 
was recently hauled by one locomotive 
in Western Canada. 

Qoneral Election in Norway 

A general election which has just 
taken place in Norway has entirely up¬ 
held the Prohibition Law. . 

A Mechanical Street Sweeper 

Westminster ha!s a new road machine, 
costing /2000, which will save the 
council £1000 a year in wages. 

Prehistoric Stags 

In the days before Christianity stags 
roamed Switzerland with horns six feet 
wide. A pair has just been dug up. 

For Careless Smokers 

A useful notice is being posted in 
country omnibuses, urging smokers to be 
careful with matches and cigarette ends. 

C.N. for Soldiers and Sailors 

Readers who would like to send the 
C.N. to soldiers and sailors may post 
them to Miss Dawe, 12, Foed Park "Road, 
Mutley, r-lymouth. 

A Compliment 

A thief has paid a great compliment 
to the preacher at Salem Congregational 
Church, in Massachusetts ; he has stolen 
a bundle of sermons. 


Shark Attacks a Boat 

If a sailor had not killed it with his 
cutlass, a shark would have upset a 
boatload of shipwrecked men in the 
Pacific a short time ago. 

Who Makes the Money ? 

Over 7000 cabbages sent to London 
from Lincolnshire and sold for £15 left 
the grower with 6d. profit. Carriage and 
commission swallowed up the rest. 

Gray’s Church . - 

Tlie old church of Stoke Poges, in the 
shadow of which Gray wrote his im¬ 
mortal Elegy, has been exactly repro¬ 
duced in the cemetery in Memorial Park 
at Glendale, California. 

A Witch Hunt 

An excited crowd at Naples,"having 
pursued an old woman into her cave 
hovel, where they believed her to be 
preparing an evil potion, found her 
making—camomile tea. 


GREAT RIVIERA FIRES 
2500 Acres Burning 

By Our Riviera Correspondent 

The South of France has been terribly 
hit by huge fires that have broken* out 
one.after another.- 

The woods all over the beautiful 
region of Grasse have been aflame. The 
little villages on the way to Vence are 
seriously damaged, and the disaster has 
reached Saint Paul, the well-known hill¬ 
top town of the Saracens. 

The Nice newspapers say that the 
ravages cover an area of over 2500 acres, 
and are apparently continuing to spread. 
How all these fires began we do not 
know; perhaps somebody dropped a 
cigarette in the woods, perhaps the sun 
set the dry grass on fire. 

Most unhappily, after firemen, troops, 
and civilians from the towns had nearly 
mastered the flames, a strong mistral— 
that terrible south wind—blew and 
lighted up again the dying fires. 

Last year this lovely region of the 
French Riviera suffered grave damage 
from a frost such as had never been 
known in living memory. 

Grasse, garden of perfumed flowers, 
orchard of orange trees ; Grasse, beloved 
by artists—what will be left of vou ? 


Two Hours to Paris 

A Handley-Page has made a record 
flight to Paris. It took T2 passengers, 
sitting in comfortable armchairs with 
silk cushions, and was two hours and 
five minutes on the way. 

, Ths Orange Trees In Paris 

In a few copies of the C.N. for Octo¬ 
ber 29, in a paragraph on orange trees in 
Paris it was stated that “ The fruit is 
on them yet.' ’ We should have said 
“ No fruit is on them yet.” 

The Next Day 

A chimney-sweep complained at En¬ 
field police court that as nobody wanted 
a fire during the hot weather he gave 
up business and bought an ice-cream 
barrow. Cold weather came next day. 

Autumn Flowers 

A Hertfordshire reader, referring to 
the Wiltshire reader who gathered 41 
flowers in a three-mile walk in July, 
sends a list of 51 flowers, gathered in 
Hertfordshire on a three-mile walk on 
October 15. • 

International Examination 

Of the 25 candidates passing an-ex¬ 
amination for staff posts in the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office of the League of 
Nations the winners were ten British, 
nine French, two Swiss, and one each 
from Belgium, Jugo-Slavia, Canada, arid 
New' Zealand. 


THE FORD RAILWAY 

HOW THE MOTOR GENIUS 
MADE IT PAY 

Turning a Bad Thing into a 
Good One 

WHAT A MAN OF GOODWILL 
CAN DO 

The C.N. has already told the story of 
how Mr. Ford not long ago took over a 
railway to help the reconstruction of his 
business. Now the story is told of the 
way in which he has re-organised the 
railway itself, applying to its manage¬ 
ment those remarkable methods of 
work which have enabled him to turn 
out from his motor-works a complete 
Ford for every six seconds. 

The railway Mr. Ford took over was 
the Detroit, Toledo, and Tronton Rail¬ 
road, the working of which rather re- 
riiinded one of the slow way’s of a 
tortoise. It has been humorously called 
450 miles of rust. 

Surprise for Shareholders 

It had 70 engines, 27 passenger trains, 
and 2800 trucks, all running between 
far-away farms, so distant froin any 
centre that it seemed as if the builders 
had tried to find the most inaccessible 
places possible to build it. The railway- 
company was so poor that, when it ■ 
became known that an offer had been 
received by the banks for buying up all 
the shares at about half-price, 98 in 100 
shareholders were only too glad to get 
rid of their shares at this price. Perhaps 
they were surprised when they found that 
the buyers were Mr. Ford and Iris son. 

The Ford way of running the railway 
amazed all the experts, but the result 
has been splendid. The expenses, com¬ 
pared with last year, have been cut 
down to less than half, so that instead 
of losing money the company is now 
making money. 

This is the w'ay Air. Ford went about 
it. First of all he dismissed all the 
directors, whom he replaced by directors 
from one of his. motor companies. With 
no pretence of being specialists in 
railways, these new men had no pre¬ 
judiced ideas/ and, instead of working 
according to a set of rules, they came 
to consider the situation from the point 
of view of common sense. Wages were 
raised 20 per cent, and railway rates 
were reduced 20 per cent. Working 
hours were brought down to eight, and' 
a weekly day of rest was ordered to be 
kept* as far as possible. 

Everybody Helps 

But then, having done so much for 
the workmen, Mr. Ford declared that he 
had a right to ask that they should work, 
and during their eight hours’ day they 
were to undertake never to be idle. If 
a driver was not occupied the whole of 
his time with his engine he was to help 
with the. cleaning of the wagons if 
necessary ; if the booking clerk had no 
booking to do he must find some other 
way of filling up his time. Everybody 
must be useful all the time. 

And everybody entered into the spirit 
of this great experiment. It succeeded 
so well that Mr. Ford has within a few 
months shown to the world once more 
what a man of goodwill can, do. The 
line is now managed by 1650 work¬ 
people instead of 2700; the.claims for 
losses and damage have been reduced to 
less than half ; and the expenses of the 
entire working system are only about 
half what they were when Mr. Ford 
took the fine over. 


CARRYING ON 

The Smithsonian_Institution, in one of 
its publications, has been recalling the 
fact that the hop aphis produces so 
many young that if all lived and pro¬ 
duced young in turn there would in one 
year be a total from one aphis of 10,000 
million million millions. 
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WORLD’S PEACE 
ROOM 

MARBI E PALACE FOR 
DISARMAMENT CONGRESS 

Hall of America’s Big League 
of Nations 

HOME OF PAN-AMERICA 

No more splendid and appropriate 
building could have been chosen for the 
great meeting of nations to discuss 
disarmament than that in which the 
conference is now being held, the Pan- 
American Building in Washington, the 
hall of what we may call America’s 
League of Nations. 

This magnificent marble palace, that 
cost a million dollars to erect, stands as 
a symbol of peace and goodwill. 

The building is the headquarters of 
the Pan-American Union, which stands 
throughout America, from the Arctic to 
the Antarctic and from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, as a league of nations on the 
American continent, for the purpose of 
putting into practice the principles of 
mutual help and cordial cooperation. 

Million Dollar Palace 

It was founded just over thirty years 
ago by 2i American republics to develop 
commerce, friendly intercourse, and 
good understanding among themselves ; 
and its governing body consists of the 
United States Sectetary of State and the 
diplomatic representatives of the other 
republics in Washington, who appoint 
a director and a big staff of experts to 
carry' out the work. 

To provide this League of Nations of 
the. Western World with a home worthy 
of its high purpose Mr. Carnegie gave 
three-quarters of a million dollars, and 
that sum, made up to a million by the 
republics themselves, was spent on this 
most magnificent building in which the 
Disarmament Conference meets. 

Three pairs of splendid bronze gates are 
approached by wide marble steps, and 
on either side is a marble pylon, one 
representing North America and the 
other South America. Sculptured groups 
and figures represent each section of the 
continent. At the top of one pylon is a 
condor, and on the other an eagle, while 
conspicuous in each of the characteristic 
groups at the foot is a boy, symbolising 
the youth and energy of these com¬ 
paratively' new countries. 

Library in Memory of Columbus 

The Central Court is in the form of a 
patio, the peculiar kind of enclosure 
open to the sky that is found in Spanish 
houses ; and in the centre bubbles a 
fountain that can be lit up electrically 
at night with the national colours of any 
’ of the 21 republics. 

There are splendid offices for the 
director and liis assistants, and for the 
staff of clerks and shorthand-writers; 
and a great library capable of housing 
120,000 volumes, though so far contain¬ 
ing only 43,000, is dedicated to Colum¬ 
bus, and is known as the Columbus 
Memorial Library'. This also contains 
22,000 selected photographs, 1500 maps, 
and 160,000 index cards, embodying all 
kinds of information about America. 

Where the Conference is Meeting 

But the most magnificent part of the 
interior is the Hall of the Americas, in 
which the conference is being held. This 
spacious apartment,-approaclied through 
a Gallery of Patriots, is roo feet long, 
65 feet wide, and 45 feet high; and no 
other building in Washington has so 
superb a chamber for a great gathering. 

At the south end of the hall is the 
Governing Board Room. It is a very 
beautiful room, with a bronze frieze 
depicting scenes from American history. 
Each chair round the table bears the name 
and arms of one of the American republics. 

Never has a building been used for a 
mOreworthy purpose, and, if thecoufercnce 
■shows the way to real disarmament, the 
Hall of the Americas in the Pan- 
American Building in Washington will 
become one of the historic chambers of 
the world. Pictures on this page 


THE BEAUTIFUL PALACE OF PEACE 



The Pan-American building In which the Disarmament Conference is being held 



One of the fine bronze frescoed showing Bolivar's great march across the Andes 



One of the magnificent bronze gates leading Inside the majestic vestibule, where the 
into the building columns are of black and white marble 



The great Hall of the Americas, where the members of the conference meet for discussion 


The great Disarmament Conference of nations having interests in the Pacific Ocean is now 
meeting at Washington in the beautiful building of the Pan-American Union, shown in 
these pictures. The actual hall of meeting is the largest and finest chamber in Washington. 

See next column 


OLD LONDON COMING 
TO LIGHT 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
WELL 

Digger’s Spade Brings Up 
Ancient History 

PAST UNDER OUR STREETS 

The excavator’s pick and shovel, which 
reveal such wonders of past history, have 
brought a strange thing to light in our 
midst. 

A haphazard thrust by a London 
excavator has revealed an old well, sunk 
centuries ago by the monks of St. 
Bartholomew's Church in Smithfield. St. 
Bartholomew's is, with the exception 
of the chapel in the Tower, the oldest 
church in London, and it has suffered 
the saddest fate of any. 

It was originally a huge, rich priory, 
whose friars were among the men whom 
Chaucer knew when he wrote his “ Can¬ 
terbury Pilgrims,” but it was over¬ 
thrown with the rest of the monasteries 
at the Reformation. The actual church 
we know today formed the choir of the 
original building. 

Church Used as Stables 

Factories, stables, and workshops arose 
to deface the old site, parts of the actual 
building being converted as they stood 
to these purposes. In some cases old 
timbers and masonry were pulled out of 
their original setting to form floor upon 
floor for a building in which some frade 
was conducted, and for nearly 400 years 
the greater part of the cloisters was 
used as stables. 

Part of this section was redeemed 16 
years ago, and the remainder is to come 
back into the possession of the church 
next year. Then there will be work to 
do, for London grows up with age. When 
the first part of the cloisters came back 
to the church in 1905 seven feet of solid 
earth had to be dug away before the 
old floor was reached. 

Buried Cities 

The whole of London lies beneath an 
accumulation averaging 15 feet deep, all 
deposited since the Romans raised their 
standards by’ the Thames. That is 
characteristic of the history of cities. 
As parts of St. Bartholomew’s have 
become overgrown, so whole cities 
become encrusted with debris. Many 
of the temples and monuments of Rome 
were buried with earth half-way up to the 
tops of the columns until a hundred 
years ago. 

Nineveh, when Sir Henry Layard 
found it, was one vast mound of earth, 
with Arabs camping in dingy tents upon 
its surface, ignorant that a famous city 
lay beneath them and their flocks. 

It is romantic to find a bit of old-time 
London coming back. In St. Bartholo¬ 
mew's are stones still blackened by the 
fires in which the martyrs of Smithfield 
perished, and in the roadways round the 
church have been found the bones of men 
and women who perished in the flames. 
The last thing on earth that their poor 
eyes saw would be this old church of St. 
Bartholomew, now slowly coming back 
to light. __ 


DOWN DOWNING STREET 

We like this little picture of a man seen 
going home the other night in London. It is 
from the Evening Standard. 

Just before seven o’clock last evening 
from the gloom' of Whitehall there 
emerged a sprightly figure in a heavy 
overcoat and soft hat. He hurried 
through Downing Street, head aloft. 
Opposite No. 10, where a fateful con¬ 
ference was proceeding on Irish affairs, 
he casually glanced at the front door. 

He paced on down the steps into the 
park—and the dark. It is a long while 
since he was in Downing Street; but he 
used to live at No. 10. His thoughts at 
the moment must have been interesting. 

It wa,s Mr. Asquith—alone. 
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CANADA HAS A 
GOOD TIME 

DOMINION’S SPLENDID 
HARVEST 

The Glory of the Fields of Gold 
TREMENDOUS ELEVATORS 

The full returns are now known of tlie 
harvest in Canada, and show the crops 
to have been better than last year. 

Every railway division in the West 
has been echoing with the thundering 
of the tremendous grain trains, most of 
which are half a mile long, and carry 
about 2400 tons of grain. The wheat 
crop alone will be more than 300 million 
bushels, and over 30,000 men had to be 
brought to the prairies from other parts 
of Canada to harvest it. 

The Grain Rush is the acid' test for 
the Canadian railwayman. It means 
that close on two thousand cars—over 
two million bushels—of grain must be 
poured into the elevators at the twin 
ports of Port Arthur and Fort William 
every 24 hours. 

The Wheat Travels 

Let us trace the travels of the wheat 
after it has been threshed out in the 
Prairie West. 

The farmer hauls his wagon-loads 
into the local elevator at his railway 
station, where the agent of the grain 
company operating the elevator weighs 
.and judges the grade of the grain. 
It is then dumped in a pit in the floor 
of this elevator, and lifted up to ele¬ 
vated bins by cup-chain machinery, 
and the farmer sees it no more. 

In Western Canada there are 3726 of 
these local elevators, with a total 
storage capacity of about 125 million 
bushels. 

The grain is now run through a spout 
into railroad freight cars, care being 
taken to keep the different grades in 
separate cars, and thus it starts out for 
, Winnipeg, the Gateway of the Golden 
West. Here Government employees take 
samples with long probes, and from these 
samples the Government inspectors in 
the Winnipeg grain offices finally set 
the grade of grain in each car, so deter¬ 
mining the price the miller will have to 
pay the grain company for it. 

World’s Largest Elevator 

Once inspected at Winnipeg, the grain 
cars are again turned over to the railways 
and started on their journey to what is 
known as the Head of the Lakes, the 
twin cities of Port Arthur and Fort 
William on the west end of Lake Superior. 
Here the grain is switched to one of the 
thirty huge Terminal Elevators for 
cleaning and loading on the vessels that 
are to carry it down the Great Lakes. 

At Port Arthur is the largest con¬ 
solidated elevator plant in the world, 
with a capacity of ten million bushels. 
- This elevator alone, with its automatic 
car dumpers, can unload 600 cars, with 
24,000 tons of grain, in 24 hours. It has 
ten spouts for unloading grain from the 
elevator to the ships, and can unload 
100,000 bushels in an hour. The total 
storage capacity of the terminal elevators 
at the Head of the Lakes is 56 million 
bushels, and the total handling capacity 
for one season is 500 million bushels. 

Across the Atlantic 

Once loaded on one of the lake boats, 
the grain steams across Lake Superior 
and through Lake Huron into one of the 
Georgian Bay ports. Here the boats are 
unloaded into other terminal elevators, 
the grain being sucked out from the holds 
of the ships through huge tubes. Again 
the grain passes through an elevator, 
again it is loaded ihto a freight car, 
and this time it is taken to Montreal or 
one of the other Atlantic seaports, where 
it is put into its fourth and last elevator 
before crossing the Atlantic. 

From the elevators at .Montreal it 
starts on its trans-Atlantic journey, the 
last lap of its travels, and here we will 
bid it farewell. 


UNKNOWN HERO 
WHERE LINCOLN LAY 

THE PRESIDENT'S LAST 
HOURS 

Three Men Who Saw the 
Greatest American Die 

OLD MAN IN AN ALMSHOUSE 

America’s unknown soldier, laid to rest 
with all the honour a nation can bestow 
on a hero who has passed, lay in state on 
Abraham Lincoln’s bier. 

President Harding walked on foot 
behind the coffin on its way to the 
Capitol, where the coffin rested, covered 
with the drapings used at the funeral of 
Lincoln. 

Curiously, there has just come to light 
the story of a man who saw Abraham 
Lincoln die. 

Fifty-six years ago he was a boy of 
seventeen working ■ in a Government 
office at Washington. He lodged just 
opposite a theatre, and one night, in 
April 1865, he was turning into the 
house when he heard a commotion and 
saw a limp form being carried out of the 
theatre. He ran across the road. 

“ What has happened ? ” he asked 
somebody standing by. “ The President 
has been shot,” he was told. 

Boy Becomes Famous 

Instantly the boy called to the 
bearers of Abraham Lincoln to come 
into the house where he lodged. He ran 
upstairs before them, turned back the 
coverings of a bed, and had the 
wounded hero laid in it. Thus he was 
associated with one of the most tragic 
events in modern history, and for a few 
days he became famous. 

Then for a great many years he dis¬ 
appeared from view. He left the Govern¬ 
ment office, became a lawyer, got to¬ 
gether a pretty good practice, and in¬ 
terested himself in natural "history. 

Fortune seemed to have a kindness for 
him when suddenly he had a break¬ 
down in health. Then it was discovered 
that he was not so well off as he appeared 
to be. His means melted away, he 
could only just keep his head above 
water, and after a few years of struggle 
he gave up the effort and went into an 
almshouse. That was six years ago, and 
there he has lived, a broken man, un¬ 
heard of until now. 

Memory of the Past 

An American, sculptor had search 
made for any survivor -of Lincoln's 
death scene, and this old man, Proctor 
by name, was discovered. The fame 
that fell upon him during boyhood is 
renewed in Iris seventy-fourth year, and 
he takes a keen interest in telling all that 
he remembers of the painful hour in 
which the great president died. 

There are two other men still living 
who saw Lincoln die. One is Robert 
Lincoln, the president’s son ; the other 
is Hr. Charles A. Leale, who happened 
to be the nearest doctor at the time of 
the tragedy, and took charge of the 
dying man until the arrival of Surgeon- 
General Barnes. 

WEE AND USEFUL 
Spectacles That Magnify 

A recent invention likely to be of 
much use is a pair of tiny opera-glass 
lenses mounted in an ordinary spectacle 
frame, which is worn in the usual way, 
with hooks over the ears. 

The lenses can be quickly focussed to 
suit any eyes. 

DARK AND DIRTY TRAINS 

Concerning our recent notes on tun¬ 
nels, a reader writes complaining of the 
fact that trains are sometimes in utter 
darkness coming through the long tun¬ 
nels into King’s Cross Station. The last 
train she travelled in. from York to 
King’s Cross, says this lady, was tlie 
dirtiest she had ever seen. 


DAGONET 
REMEMBERS 

C.N. SETS GEORGE R. SIMS 
A-THINKING 

Story of a Children's Newspaper 
Long Ago 

OUR FORERUNNER IN FRANCE 

The GN. was born in the Editor’s mind, 
and, as far as we know, it is the only such 
paper that lias ever been produced. But we 
very gladly give this story told by Dagonet 
of the Referee, from which it would seem as if, 
after all, tlie first GN. (though it was only a 
small monthly) was in France. 

We give below the interesting story as 
Dagonet tells it, Dagonet being, as everybody 
knows, Mr. George R. Sims, whose poems thou¬ 
sands of our readers have read and recited. 

I have been reading the excellent 
advertisement of the Children's News¬ 
paper, and trying for my private 
amusement to solve the problem of the 
pictures in the matter of animal, 
vegetable, arid mineral, 

A newspaper for children is an 
excellent idea, and children of a larger 
growth may find in its pages plenty to 
interest and amuse them. I do. But 
let that pass. The taking advertisement 
set me .thinking back—a long way back, 
right away to the year that I was born. 

The Man with the Camellia 

In that year there died in Paris the 
younger Dumas’ “ Dame aux Came- 
lias,” whose name was not Marguerite 
Gautier but Alphonsine Plessis. What 
on earth, I can hear you say, has the 
Lady with the Camellias to do with the 
Children’s Newspaper ? Wait and see. 

When, after Alphonsine’s death—she 
was only 23, poor girl—the younger 
Dumas immortalised her as the Lady 
with the Camellias, and gave her a 
name by which she had never been 
known in her lifetime, there was only 
one man in Paris who objected to the 
title, and he objected to the name 
because he said it injured his own. 

M. Lautour-Mezerai, a man of fashion 
very much in the Parisian eye, had 
for years been known as the Man with 
the Camellia, because he never appeared 
in public without that flower in his 
buttonhole. Now, M. Lautour-Mezerai, 
in addition to. being a fop, was a man 
of ideas, and one of his ideas was to 
start a periodical for children, arid this 
he called the Children’s Newspaper. 

Dagonet Takes Off His Hat 

It was a huge success. The children 
loved it and the parents loved it. On 
New Year’s Day it was quite the 
custom to give children a receipt for a 
twelve months’ subscription to their own 
newspaper, and they received every 
month in a wrapper, on which was their 
own name, their own special journal. 

The Alan with the Camellia did the 
tiling thoroughly. Among the con¬ 
tributors to the Children's Newspaper 
were the elder Dumas, Eugene Sue, 
Emile Souvestre, and L£on Gozlan. The 
venture paid from the first, and the pro¬ 
prietor made a profit of four thousand a 
year, a very much larger sum then than 
it is now. And it remained a success 
until, having accepted a high position in 
Algeria, M. Lautour-Mezerai gave it up. 

Here is an odd coincidence. The Man 
with tlie Camellia was born in the same 
little village in Lower Normandy as 
the Lady w ith the Camellias, 

And now I take off my hat to Air. 
Arthur Alee, the Editor of the Children’s 1 
Newspaper of today, and trust that-he 
will forgive me these rambling re¬ 
miniscences inspired by his alluring 
advertisement. 


WELL-TO-DO 

When is a man well off ? The other 
day, in one of the courts, a map was 
said to be well off because he was the 
only man in a street who wore a starched 
collar. Now at Bow a man lias been 
described as well off because he “ waxes 
his moustache and wears spats.” 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

LIGHTHOUSE BUILDER’S 
FAMOUS SON 

Most Splendid Cathedral on 
the Earth 

GREATEST GENIUS OF 
SONG-MUSIC 

Nov. 13. R. L. Stevenson bom at Edinburgh 1850 
14 Ofd .Parr died in London 1635 

15. William Cowper bom at Berkhamsted . 173 L 

16. Gustavus Adolphus killed at Lufzen . . « 1632 

17. Catherine H died at Petrograd1796 

18. St. Peter's at Rome consecrated . . * « 1626 

19. Schubert, Composer, died at Vienna, « , 1828 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

In spite of almost lifelong ill-health, 
1 Robert Louis Stevenson, who devoted 
himself to the study of style in writing, 
won lasting fame as an essayist, a novel¬ 
ist, a poet, and a letter-writer ; and in 
every form his work took it is the style 
that charms the reader. , 

Also, behind his writings Stevenson’s 
readers see the man, original, un¬ 
conventional, romantic, fascinating. He 
stands out one of the most attractive 
characters in English literature. 

Son of a lighthouse builder, Stevenson 
spent his early youth in Edinburgh and 
its neighbourhood. Then he ranged 
the world a while in search of health; 
exiled himself in Samoa, and there died 
Suddenly and is buried. 

Everything he wrote, whether verses 
on childhood, or romantic tales, or 
arresting essays, or letters to friends, is 
notable, for it is all steeped in the 
atmosphere of romance. 

St. Peter’s 

Ct. Peter’s, the monumental church 
in Rome adjoining the Vatican, the 
palace of the Popes, is the greatest 
Christian temple of worship in the world, 
and the most magnificent cathedral 
ever built. 

It stands on the spot where the Apostle 
Peter is said to be buried, and where, 
in the circus of Nero, large numbers of 
Christians were martyred. 

It occupies 18,000 square yards, is' 
nearly twice as large as St. Paul’s in 
London* and more than twice as large 
as St. Sophia’s, Constantinople. 

The building of it lasted 176 years, 
and on it were engaged a succession of 
great architects, including Raphael and 
Michael Angelo. 

The date for its consecration was 
chosen to coincide with the date 1300 
years earlier when on the same spot was 
built, according to tradition, the first of 
a series of Christian churches that have 
crumbled away with time. 

This stately church cost ten million 
pounds to build, and over £6000 is spent 
yearly in preserving it. 

Schubert 

ranz Schubert, the greatest of all 
musical geniuses as a composer 
of song-music, leaves a memory tinged 
with sadness. 

His father was an Austrian school¬ 
master who took a delight in music. 
But as a boy Franz, a born musician, 
soon led the family and neighbouring 
musical circles, and while still a choir¬ 
boy composed music of all kinds. 

He wrote as if inspired long before 
he had a sound knowledge of the science 
of music, and, indeed, to the end suffered 
from an insufficiency of knowledge. 

He was always poor, and toward the 
end of his short life struggled through 
years of ill-health; but he produced 
prodigious quantities of music in great 
haste, writing many of his best songs 
on the spur of the moment. 

Thus, happening on Shakespeare’s 
“ IIarlc‘hark, the lark 1 ” while sitting 
in a beer-garden, he wrote the well-known 
music on the back of a programme, and 
the same night, in an liour, wrote the 
lovely air “ Who is Sylvia ? ” 

This great, undeveloped genius died of 
typhus fever at the age of 31 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TiME MAP SHOWING WEATHER ALL OVER THE WORLD 



Coldest parts of 
the world now 

Wettest parts of 
the world now 

Sunniest parts of nvi'n'tq 
the world now I■! 1 1 1 1 • ■ I■: i 


Stormiest parts of r—-j 

the world now L_._! 


HOW A PIECE OF OLD 
ROME WAS FOUND 

Story of a Chance Look at a 
Book 

Some little time ago an Italian gentle¬ 
man, who is an authority on Ancient 
Rome, was staying with the Duke of 
Devonshire at Chatsworth. 

In the library there he took up a book 
containing a plan of the Quirinal, one of 
the seven famous hills on which the city 
is built. This plan showed that there had 
once been Roman baths on the slope of 
this hill, like those at Bath. 

Greatly interested in this discovery, 
the Italian, on returning to Rome, ar¬ 
ranged for digging to be begun on the 
spot indicated, and now the remains o£ 
these very large buildings have been 
exposed to view. The last time they 
were brought to light was in the fifteenth 
century. The site was then the vineyard 
of a cardinal, who stripped the walls of 
their marbles and carried his treasure 
off to Venice, his native city. After that 
the vineyard was soon built over and the 
baths were completely forgotten, until 
the chance which led an Italian in an 
English country house to pick up a book 
caused them to be remembered again. 


EYES ON THE STARS 

An old sea captain who " used to 
navigate by the stars whenever I had a 
chance,” writes from Soutlisea that he 
would not miss the C.N. for anything, 
especially Star Notes. 

Our greeting to him. We, too, try to 
keep our eyes on the stars. 


Pronunciations in this Paper 


Batignolles - - - Bat-een-yohl 

Caryatides - - - Kar-e-at-e-deez 

Cow'per ------ Koo-per 

Emile ------ Ay-meel 

Ipisc - - - - - - Ee-pee-zee 

Kimono ------ Ke-mo-no 

Sakharah - - - - Sak-kah-rah 

Schubert ----- Shu-bert 


END OF KARL 
Pitiful Dash for a Throne 

The stupid attempt to recapture the 
throne of the Magyars which Karl 
Hapsburg was induced to make by the 
senseless adventurers around him came 
to so speedy and ignominious an end 
that it faded quickly out of the public 
mind. But it should be remembered as 
another example of the pitiless ambition 
that leads some men to risk any number 
of other men’s lives in the hope of 
securing great positions for themselves. 

In the fighting that brought Karl’s 
pretensions to a rapid end 400 were 
killed and about. 1000 wounded, and for 
every death and every wound Karl and 
his partisans were directly responsible. 
He could not even claim that he was 
asserting his rights, for he had no right 
whatever to the throne of Hungary. The 
Peace Treaty deprived him of it. 

Nor could he say that the Hungarians 
wanted him; they have shown over 
and over again that they do not. 

Now he is to be kept in confinement, 
not as a man who had killed one or two 
people would be, but with comfortable 
surroundings, with his family about him. 

UNDER THE DESERT 
An Immense Burial Place 

Monsieur Lacan, director of the 
Egyptian researches of the French 
Academy, has given an account of the 
work accomplished in the last year of 
excavation. 

At Sakharah, in clearing the funeral 
chapels of the sixth Egyptian dynasty 
—about six thousand years old—they 
found that there would be a cemetery 
eighteen miles in length to be brought 
to light, a fact which gives us some 
idea of the tremendous work which is 
to be done. We may hope for many 
precious finds in this unexplored region. 


WILLY LOTT’S COTTAGE 
C.N. Story Brings Family News 

We told the story in the C.N. a few 
months ago of the house of Willy Lott, 
the little cottage in Suffolk which the 
artist Constable loved to paint. . 

A C.N. reader now writes from Natal 
to say that she married the grandson of 
Willy Lott, who before he died often 
spoke to her of the famous cottage, to 
which he used to go for his holidays as 
a boy. Our reader asks .if we can give 
her certain information about the cot¬ 
tage as it is today, and it has been a 
pleasure to send it on. 

We give in this issue a photograph 
of Willy Lott’s cottage taken by Mr. 
Turnbull, the headmaster of the school 
at East Bergholt, and with this we give 
the famous cottage just as Constable 
painted it. Pictures on page 12 

REMEMBERING BURNS 
“ A Miracle of Prohibition ” 

A Scottish correspondent in Detroit 
mentions, as “ one of the miracles of 
Prohibition in America,” a Robert Burns 
supper at which not a glass of liquor 
was drunk, and ten thousand Scots at 
the unveiling of a Burns statue with not 
one drop of drink about. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid in 
the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

A collection of postage stamps . £3750 
A Persian MS. of 1575 . . . £505 

A Louis XVI cabinet . . . £283 

Five leaves of Persian verses . £205 
Silver porringer, Stuart period . £174 
German silver tankard . ... £140 
Pair of Chinese vases . . . £118 

Pair of Georgian tea-caddies . £95 

An 18 th-century silver cup . . £S2 

A draft of Goethe’s .autobiography in his 
own handwriting realised 255,000 marks in 
Berlin, equal at the present rate of exchange 
to about £400. 


FISH STOPS A MINE 
How a Thousand Tons of Coal 
Were Lost 

TRIFLES WITH BIG ISSUES 

Six hundred miners in Lanarkshire 
have lately found themselves tem¬ 
porarily out of employment from an 
unexpected cause. 

The main feed-pipe supplying the 
boiler of the mine with water suddenly 
choked, bringing the machinery to a 
standstill. The cage by which the men 
descend and ascend the shaft could not 
be worked, and coal-getting was for 
the time being at an end. After a 
protracted search the mystery was 
solved, and it was seen that a plump 
young trout had swum into the pipe, 
completely obstructing it. So, through 
the interposition of 22 ounces of fish, 
a thousand or more tons of coal were lost. 

These trifles! Last year a little 
beetle in an oil-feed defied the best of 
mechanics for a month in their attempts 
to get a first-class motor-car running 
properly. It was an earwig that got 
into the signalling apparatus of the 
District Railway at Hounslow, set the 
signal at " danger,” and stopped all 
the trains; it was a spider on the 
Great Northern Railway in Ireland that 
got into the works of the electric 
train staff instrument and caused a 
cessation of traffic between Ballyhaise 
•Junction and Belturbet. A mouse 
popped an acorn for safe storage into 
one of the organ pipes of one of our 
village churches and deprived the choir 
and congregation of music. 

Things of this sort are continually 
happening somewhere. 

THE VERDUN TREE 

A Sunderland boy writes, after reading 
our article on the trees from Verdun, to 
remind us that a chestnut picked up in 
Verdun in 1916 is now a sturdy young 
tree, 2 feet 6 inches high, in Bames Park, 
Sunderland, where it celebrates the Peace. 
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Will the World’s Dream 
Come True? - 

'The heart of the world is in 
1 Washington. In the name 
of all who have died for us the 
world is looking to Washington to 
make their sacrifice worth while. 

The saddest thing since Cal¬ 
vary has been the betrayal of 
those brave men. They fought to 
save the world from war ; they 
died believing it. The Allies 
pledged themselves that it was 
so ; they kept the heart of the 
world in the war on the plea that 
the war was to end all war. 

And then came the Peace, the 
peace that has betrayed us' all, 
the peace that is no peace. It 
has brought no happiness to the 
world. It has done no honour to 
God or Man. It has lifted no 
burden from mankind. For 
want of the capacity to make a 
Great Peace the Allies lost the 
greatest prize the victors in a war 
have ever had within their grasp, 
the power of bringing true the 
dream of all mankind. 

It was possible in 1919, and the 
opportunity was thrown away. 
Now the dazzling opportunity is 
here once more ; once more the 
Governments of the world have it 
in their power to save mankind. 

Unto them much is given. Will 
they think, as they sit in that 
Peace Room in Washington, of 
the choice of Pontius Pilate, who 
sent the Saviour of the'World to 
be crucified and set Barabbas 
free ? For them, too, is the 
solemn choice, the eternal glory 
or the everlasting shame. 

We do not forget that Life is a 
hard battle,' and we pray for 
strength for those who lead the 
fight. But the heart of the world 
is sound and true, and it yearns 
for that peace for which our 
heroes died. There is no obstacle 
to that peace which cannot be 
overcome if our statesmen are in 
earnest—if they will strivewith the 
faith, the zeal, and the courage 
of those who gave up their lives 
that liberty might not perish. 

The Prime Minister hopes to 
go to Washington in spite of all 
the troubles at home ; and his 
voice will be raised for that peace 
on which the heart of our people 
is set. His is, perhaps, the most 
powerful voice in Europe yet, and 
he has it in his power to bring 
back hope to fainting hearts and 
bind up the wounds of war. ■ 

Let him speak to the nations as 
no man has spoken yet. Let him 
stand up at Washington and say 
to the world that the choice 
before us is whether we live or 
perish, and whether we are fit to 
live or perish. 

From every home to which the 
C.N. goes we pray for a prayer 
that those who lead the nations 
may be worthy of their trust, fit 
guardians of the happiness of the 
world, trustees of our children 
and ambassadors of God. A. M. 
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The Editor’s Table 

© © Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

aboue the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Common Sense 

w* notice that that good friend of 
education Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, President of Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, is home again from his tour in 
Europe, and he has gone home with an 
opinion that will give pleasure to the 
common people of the world. “ Com¬ 
mon sense," says Dr. Butler, “ is the 
highest type of genius.” 

We are quite sure that all those 
peqple with good, sound common sense 
will agree with him—but how many are 
they ? There are plenty of people with 
uncommon sense, but how rare is that 
genius of common sense that can rescue 
order from chaos, law from anarchy, 
and salvation from the ruin of war ! 

After all, it is through the want of 
sound common sense, first in the 
minds of the millions of people and 
then in the minds of governments, that 
the world is what it is today. 


© 



© 

1934 

JAttle tracts are being sent up and 
down the country announcing 
to all who will believe in nonsense that 
the end of the world is dated 1934. 

In times past there have been many 
similar announcements, and none of 
them has come even nearly true ; but 
this time we are assured that never 
was there such a mysterious number 
as 1934, which adds up to 17 both ways, 
and that this time the prophets will 
be true. 

What interests us in all this stuff is 
the wicked use of the word Prophet. 
That noble word did not mean in its 
origin what it now means. It meant one 
who spoke out, a plain and emphatic 
speaker, one who denounced a nation 
for its sins and told kings to their, faces 
that they were false to their trust.. 

The true prophet did not try to peer 
into the future ; perhaps he knew, as 
Jesus said, that no man knows when 
the last day will fall, hut only God. 
The prophet’s work lay with the times 
in which he lived, and his one anxiety 
about the future was to do his best to 
make the present moment a good 
forerunner of the times to come. 

We could do with a few such pro¬ 
phets now. As for the other kind, is 
not Old Moore funny enough for every 
reasonable man ? 

&> 

Fortune knocks at least once at 
every man’s gate. 


The Difference 

fjow easy it is to begin a war, and 
how hard it-is to end it 1 
We have just been told how the 
Great War was set going by Great 
Britain, Five minutes after that 
terrible midnight the Admiralty tele¬ 
graphed to the Fleet— Go ; and back 
in five minutes came the answer of 
the Fleet— Off. 

You say Go to .War, and War says 
Off; but who can say Come to Peace 
and bring back the answer Here ? 

© 

Tip-Cat 

A famous razor firm advertises that 
it is shaving the world. We wish 
it would drop its h’s. 

El 

Qur motto for Washington: Disarm 
yourselves or destroy yourselves. 

• El 

'£■11 ey are still writing obituaries of John 
Barleycorn in America, but for him 
there is no resurrection. 

El 

Jf we do not make haste we shall not 
have our new battleships ready for 
disarmament. 

EJ 

“ The press sends over the country a 
lot of nonsense,” says Maior 
Nall, M.P. It is even reporting what 
the major says. 

EJ 

“ Until you cease to act,” observes 
an archdeacon, “ you never 
become an actor.” Some old has-been 
has been telling him. 

El 

gxARCHY-foods,’ according to an expert, 
should be cut down. He doesn’t 
say what would 
happen if they were 
cut up. 

0 

Dogs never go mad 
if they get 
enough drink, says 
a scientist. Yet 
nothing sends men 
mad like drink. 

0 

JJosx of those in¬ 
fant republics 
are in arms. - 
0 

!Jr. Maclean men- 
t i o it s that 
there are several 
film characters 
who would not be missed. We should 
miss them gladly. . 

0 

“ gAD music,” we are told, “is worse 
than measles.” There’s one tune 
that the old cow even died of. 

© 

Fire 

'J’here has been a good deal of talk 
about smoking in theatres, but 
a theatre seems to us the last place 
where fire should be allowed. 

There is already too much careless¬ 
ness in many London theatres, which 
allow foolish people to strike matches 
to look at programmes in the dark, 
and we hope those responsible for the 
lives of thousands of people in our 
halls of pleasure every night will set 
their faces against any attempt to 
increase the power of a careless smoker 
to set a theatre on fire. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 

If America is dry 
when it rains 


November 12, 1921 

Argufying 

By a C.N. Philosopher 

“ Tt’s a truly beautiful day, my 
friend,” said the new curate, 
addressing a collier at a street corner. 

The collier continued to smoke, his 
hands in his pockets. 

“ It is a truly beautiful day, my 
friend," repeated the mild curate. 

The collier’s eyes were still lost in a 
far-away contemplation of the hills. 

Again the curate repeated his greet¬ 
ing,- and again there was, no reply. 

At last, touching the collier on the 
sleeve, he reproved him, saying: 

“ I have remarked three times, my 
friend, that it is a truly beautiful day.” 

The collier .took his pipe from his 
lips, studied the little curate with a 
gathering frown, and replied: 

" Well, did I say it wasn't ? Do 
you want to argufy, sir ? “ 

This happened long ago. The latest 
manifestation of the argufying spirit 
has been given us by Mr. Belcher: 

“ Did you tell Smith I was an old tyke ? ” 

“ No; ’e knows that.” 

There is an Irish story which illus¬ 
trates the same sort of spirit. In the 
midst of a tremendous row a man 
named O’Hara emerged from the 
trouble with his clothes tom and his 
face a mere muddle. A friend of his 
was enraged at the sight. 

“ Come out, the man who struck 
O’Hara 1 ” he thundered, and began 
to take off his coat. 

A giant confronted him. 

“ Are you the man who struck 
O’Hara ? ” stammered the champion. 

“ I am." 

“ Then you struck him well,” said 
the champion, putting on his coat. 

Another Irish story. In the old 
days of the Land League some Irish 
M.P.s were working up a scene at a 
demonstration which had been for¬ 
bidden. An inspector of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary took one of these 
M.P.s aside and said: 

“Let we warn you, Mr. -; if 

you don’t behave I won’t arrest you.” 

It is worth while recalling these 
stories on the edge of a winter which 
seems likely to be stormy enough with 
argument. For, in spite of ancient 
wisdom, some people really do not 
seem to know the difference between 
“ argufying ” and discussing. 

There is a golden rule for all dis¬ 
cussions, written hundreds of years 
before the birth of Christ, which ought 
to be printed in letters of flame 
throughout all the cities of Europe, 
and perhaps even in the House of 
Commons. But the best place for 
this golden rule is in the heart of every 
one. Let us repeat the words now 
till we know them as the highest 
wisdom on this important subject: 

Blame not before thou bast examined; 
Understand first, and then rebuke. 

Answer not before thou hast heard ; 

And interrupt not in the midst of speech. 
Strive not in a matter that concemeth thee 

not; 

And where sinners judge sit not thou with 

them. 

Evidently we have a long way to go 
before we understand argument as it 
was understood in old times before us. 
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Saint Paul Was right After All 


LION OUTSIDE 
THE DOOR 

SCENES ON AN AFRICAN 
RAILWAY 

What Life is Like in Some Parts 
of the Empire 

WILD BEASTS VERSUS 
CIVILISATION 

When we read that Hons have been 
taking possession of a station on the 
Uganda Railway we are reminded of the 
old proverb “ Something new is always 
coming out of Africa.’* 

It does seem something new in the 
history of civilisation that three lions 
should emerge from the Uganda jungle, 
bounce into the station, scattering the 
staff, while one takes possession of the 
refreshment-room, another of the tele¬ 
graph office, and a third paces the 
platform in search of a man for dinner. 

Yet such a thing is not new on the 
Uganda Railway. 

A Startling Telegram 

A train reaching the beleaguered station, 
the whistle of the engine frightened 
the lions into flight. The staff came out 
from hiding, passengers in the train 
carried the tidings down to Nairobi, 
and so the rest of the world came to 
know of it. Uncanny things like this 
frequently occur, only we do not read 
the accounts'in the papers. 

One day the head of this Nairobi 
line received the following telegram 
from a station: 

"Urgent! Traffic Manager. Lion on 
platform. Please instruct guard and 
driver to advance cautiously without 
signalling. Guard to advise passengers 
not to get out here. One man injured 
six o’clock by lion. Sent to hospital 
by trolley. Please send ball cartridges ; 
blank cartridges no good.” 

Lion Kjeeps Guard 

Another telegram read: “ Points¬ 

man surrounded by two lions. HaS suc¬ 
ceeded in climbing to top of telegraph 
pole near water-tank. Immediate succour 
imperative. Special train of Secretary 
of Administration is in the siding, where 
he has just shot one lion.” 

From yet a third station Nairobi was 
advised over the telegraph line : "Direct 
driver of two o’clock down train to enter 
here very cautiously. Points locked up. 
No man can go out. Myself, slieds- 
man, and porters all in office; lion 
sitting before office door.” 

As a fact, it is along the track of this 
railway running through East Africa 
down to Mombasa that the lions seem 
to be making a last concentrated stand 
against the advance of civilisation. 

Defying the British Empire 

While the line was in course of con¬ 
struction two man-eaters laid siege to 
the rail-head camp at Tsavo. For nine 
months they defied all attempts of 
traps and marksmen, and in that time 
killed and ate 28 Indian coolies besides 
uncounted African natives in attendance 
at the workers’ settlement. The rail¬ 
way pioneers had the might of the 
British Empire behind them, but such a 
reign of terror resulted from the attacks 
by the lions that for three weeks the 
entire work of the railway was brought 
to a standstill. 

Night after night the lions would in¬ 
vade the camp, and of two men sleeping 
ill a tent one would wake to see his 
comrade carried off by the animals. 

Continued in the nest column 


So we, being many, are every one members 
one of another, St. Paul to the Romans. 

ery few people understand how the 
foreign exchanges affect their daily 
lives and the prices of their meals. They 
see that there is much unemployment 
and that food is still dear, but the con¬ 
nection between these discomforts and 
the rise or fall of the franc, the mark, and 
the Austrian crown, is not plain to them. 

Here is a piece of news which helps 
to make it plain. At Cardiff the shares 
in shipping companies have dropped to 
prices undreamed of. Pound shares 
have changed hands at a halfpenny 
apiece. One company which last year 
saw its shares at 49s. now sees them at 
rs. Large numbers of ships are lying 
idle and great numbers <j>f men are out 
of work in consequence. 

These ships ought to be employed in 
taking coal and British manufactures 


Continued from the previous column 

“ In the whole course of my life,” wrote 
Colonel Patterson, who eventually slew 
the slayers, “ I have never experienced 
anything more nerve-shaking than to 
hear the deep roar of those dreadful 
monsters growing gradually nearer and 
nearer, and to know that some one or 
other of us was doomed to be their 
victim before morning dawned.” 

Once the lions reached the camp the 
roars ceased, and all knew that the lions 
were stalking their prey. Shouts would 
then pass round the camp: '* Beware, 
brothers ; the devil is coming.” But 
the warning cries were of no avail, for 
sooner or later an agonised shriek 
would break the silence, and another 
man would be missing from the roll- 
call in tile morning. 


to the Continent, but as Continental 
nations have to give so much of their 
money to make up a British pound they 
cannot afford to buy from us. The 
French, used to give 25 francs for a 
pound ; now they must give - 54. The 
Germans before the war could exchange 
20 marks for a pound, now they must 
give close on 700. 

Also, the Germans are obliged to send 
large quantities of goods for the pay¬ 
ment of the war indemnities. Nothing 
goes back to be exchanged for these goods, 
so that there is a shortage of cargoes, 
there is unemployment, and shipping 
shares are sold at prices ruinous to those 
who own them. 

The “ vicious circle ” is complete. 
When one nation suffers all suffer. We 
are all members one of another. Paul 
was quite right; it is nothing but the 
plain and simple truth. 


At Kiu, on the same line, where a lion 
had eaten several native workers, three 
men went up in a saloon sleeping car¬ 
riage to hunt the beast, but in the night 
the hunted lion turned hunter, entered 
the saloon, seized an Englishman, and 
jumped through the open saloon win¬ 
dow with him, and, the helpless man was 
never seen again. 

Lions still haunt the Uganda line. 
There is a wide “ reservation ” on either 
side of the railway track where animals 
are at peace as far as man is concerned, 
and lions seem to have increased rather 
than diminished since the coming of the 
railway. They appear also to be em¬ 
boldened by familiarity with man to 
make daylight attacks—an uncommon 
thing for an animal which is by nature a 
night hunter. ; 


REMARKABLE MAN 

JOHN DUNLOP AND WHAT 
HE DID 

Boy’s Tricycle that Quickened 
up Travel Everywhere 

LITTLE JOHN AND HIS BUMPS 

A very remarkable man has passed 
away in Mr. John Boyd Dunlop. 

Unable to ride a bicycle, he brought 
bicycles into 4 world-wide use. As a 
veterinary surgeon it was his business 
and his desire to keep horses fit for the 
highway, yet never has there lived a 
man who has done so much to banish 
horses from the roads. 

He was the inventor of the pneumatic 
tyre, and from that invention progress 
more wonderful than any fable has 
flowed through earth and, air and sea. 

John Boyd Dunlop was bom at 
Dreghorn, in Ayrshire, 81 years ago. 
He became a first-class veterinary 
surgeon, and in 1867, when 27 years of 
age, settled in Belfast, and had great 
success in that land of horse-lovers. 

First Pneumatic Tyre 

He married, and became the father oi 
two boys and a girl. One of the boys, 
John, had a little tricycle tyred with 
solid rubber, as all bicycles and tricycles 
then were. The wheels bumped badfy on 
the broken Irish roads; and to get rid of 
these bumps and give Iris son easy riding' 
the horse doctor invented a flexible rubber 
tube filled with compressed air—and an 
idea representing hundreds of millions 
of pounds was born. 

It is true that a Scotsman named 
Thomson had invented an air-filled tyre 
in 1845, but as there were no vehicles to 
use it then the device never came into 
vogue; and Dunlop knew nothing of it 
when in 1S88 he put his own tyre on his 
child’s tricycle and bade him ride on air. 

The success of this first set of tyres 
was such that the idea %vas speedily 
applied to bicycles, with the result that 
not only was .riding made smooth and 
luxurious, but so much speedier that 
comparative novices on the new tyres 
could race champions riding on the 
old solid rubber. 

Motor-Car Made Possible 

Fortunes were made in those days from 
the boom in cycling which pneumatic 
tyres created, but the tremendous 
advance came when motor-cars began 
to appear. The pneumatic tyre made the 
motor-car possible. On the old solid 
tyres of pre-D uniop days motor engines 
would have battered themselves to 
pieces ; the noblest Rolls-Royce today 
would be no better than a motor-lorry 
fitted with solid tyres. 

Running on shock-absorbing cushions 
of air, engines could take on all manner 
of refinements. 

So all things became possible, and 
Dunlop tyres created such a demand 
for cars that the best brains in the 
engineering world were turned to the 
new industry. 

Engine Conquers the World 

Air-filled tyres enabled the internal 
combustion engine to conquer the world, 
and the same man who made engines to 
propel cars on pneumatic tyres made 
engines to enable submarines to take the 
sea and aeroplanes and Zeppelins to fly. 

A poor pitman gave us our steam 
railways, a man who could neither read 
nor write dug our canals, a village 
tinkerer with clocks and joinery gave 
mariners the longitude at sea, a teacher 
of the deaf and dumb gave us the 
telephone, and John Boyd Dunlop, im¬ 
proving a toy for his boy, gave us a new 
means of traffic. 

Throwing a pebble into the water of 
invention, he set up a ripple that be¬ 
came a tide to reach every shore, 
revolutionising travel and commerce, 
and creating new industries, engaging 
millions of workers and representing 
capital enough to pay a nation's debt. 



A JUMP IN HIS NEW JACKET 



This is not a leap for life, but a boy naval cadet testing a new Hfe-saving jacket which can 
•be used on board ship as a pillow 
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INVENTIONS & IDEAS 
Things Just Patented 

By Our Patent Office Expert 



These inventions have been only just patented, 
and the Editor has no further information 

A CLEVER PHOTOGRAPH FRAME 

A picture or photograph frame for 
standing on a shelf or table, 
in which the glass and back 
, board are held in place by 
a springy wire, the ends of 
which slip under flanges, and 
the bent part, used as a sup¬ 
port, enables the frame to be stood up. 

A GAS-RING FIRE 

This arrangement consists of a metal 
basket, the wires being 
welded together, and inside ^ 
are placed lumps of asbestos. 

The basket is then stood 
on an ordinary gas-ring, 
and soon the asbestos becomes red hot. 

A B^OT PROTECTOR 
For use in very muddy places I his 
liglit-metal, pan-like recep¬ 
tacle is provided for the 
boot. A band across the 
toe and a strap from the 
heel fastened across the 
instep hold the pan firmly 
in position, as shown in the picture. 

A FRISKY HOBBY HORSE 
This wheeled horse, instead of being 
formed in one piece, is in 
three parts, the head and 
forelegs and the hind-quar¬ 
ters being pivoted to the 
back, so that by means 
of a handle moved to 
and fro a forward motion is produced. 
The handle is also used for steering. 

A HANDY TOASTING-FORK 
A toasting-fork of wire, with half of it, 
containing the prongs, sus¬ 
pended loosely from the 
other half, which has the 
handle. When one side of the 
bread- is brown the handle is 
turned over; and the other side of 
the bread is then presented to the 
fire without the trouble of taking 
the bread from the prongs to change it. 





AN ALPHABET TOY 

Pieces of metal or card of three 
different shapes, the 
putting together of 
which in various ways 
will enable all the 
letters of the alphabet 
and the numerals to be made up. 



A USE-UL WASHING-BOA D 
The rubbing surface of this board is 
provided with loose balls of wood or 

_ glass, which project through 

holes in a metal sheet and 
are retained by a backing. 
A?*?'# They cannot fall out when 
the clothes are tubbed over 
them, and the give of the balls 
tends to prevent the clothes being torn. 

A PIPE HOLDER 

A U-shaped clip fits round a pipe of 
any kind, like a gas or water 
pipe, and the ends of the clip fit 
into a socket, or locking arrange¬ 
ment, secured by a screw to the 
wall. When it is desired to re¬ 
new the pipe it can be easily removed. 


A PIE DISH PROTECTOR 

A device to protect an earthenware 
pie-dish from excessive 
heat during cooking. It 
consists of a metal dish¬ 
shaped jacket, with pro¬ 
jections underneath for raising the base. 

A HANGER FOR A SHOP WINDOW 

A series of adjustable rods are at¬ 
tached together and sup¬ 
ported by a hook which 
enables the whole arrange¬ 
ment to be hung up, and 
it can be used in a shop 
window for the display 
of goods. Smaller sizes 
would be suitable for show¬ 
ing ties, handkerchiefs, and 
so on, and larger sizes for bigger articles. 




RATANA 

The Maori Evangelist 

The New Zealand papers continue to 
report further remarkable instances of 
faith-healing by Mr. Ratana, the Maori 
evangelist. The latest is this. 

A returned Maori soldier who had 
been in hospital with a crushed hip, and 
for two years had used crutches, called to 
consult Ratana, who, after some religious 
talk, bade him put away his crutches 
and walk. 

The soldier put his crutches aside and 
began to walk, at first very uncertainly, 
then more confidently, and two days 
afterwards was " running round like a 
hare.” The case is interesting the 
doctors greatly. 

PRECIOUS DUST-HEAPS 
A Million Bricks from Rubbish 

The impoverished cities of Central 
Europe are beginning to look keenly 
into every source of profit. Thus, it is 
claimed for Budapest, the Hungarian 
capital, that its dust-heaps have been its 
best source of revenue. 

From .the city’s refuse-heaps' thirty 
million crowns’ worth of coke has been 
collected in a year, cleaned and sold, and 
from unsold refuse a stock of a million 
bricks has been made. 

It is signiiicant that the former pickings 
from dust-heaps—scraps of food, bones, 
and rags—are now entirely absent. 


BRITISH INSECTS 
Mr. Step’s Valuable Book 

British Insect Life. By Edward Step. 
(Werner Laurie.) 10s. 6d. 

The old dictionaries used to describe 
an insect as " anything small and con¬ 
temptible,” and that very accurately 
suggested the general attitude toward 
the greatest family of living creatures. 

But, so far from being mean, insects 
are full of most fascinating interest; and 
are by no means contemptible, for they 
are the only creatures that contest the 
mastery of the world with man. 

Their forms are full of beauty, their 
colours are often gorgeous,' and their 
habits and mode of life far more inter¬ 
esting than the ways of lions and tigers. 

In his new book on “ British Insect 
Life ” our old friend Mr. Step tells the 
story of the insect family in all its 
wonderful romance. 

He does not attempt to describe or 
even name all British insects, for there 
are at least 12,000 kinds, but these he 
divides into groups, such as the butter¬ 
flies and moths, the beetles and dragon¬ 
flies, the bees and wasps and ants, the 
grasshoppers and earwigs and cock¬ 
roaches, and so on, and in his fascinating 
chapters' Mr. Step tells us the really 
interesting things about these groups. 

BUILDING DISCOVERY 
A New Use for Peat 

The enormous quantities of peat 
which have so far defied most efforts to 
put them to some use may possibly be 
turned to account for building. 

A new discovery has been made 
whereby a material for building can be 
produced by heating peat with water and 
pitch. Clay is then added, and the hot 
substance can be compressed into bricks 
or slabs of almost any shape. 

A GREAT MAN GOES 
1 Dr. Julius Hann 

Dr. Julius Hann, who has lately died 
in Vienna, was the greatest meteorologist 
of his time. For more than fifty years 
he edited one of the most important 
meteorological journals in the world ; 
and his text-book of meteorology and 
his handbook of climatology have been 
for many years standard works. 

He may be said to have been the first 
to put the study of meteorology and 
climatology on scientific foundations. 


MILES OF WARSHIPS 

What is to be Done With Them ? 

Battleships provide a great deal of 
employment, not only when they, are 
built but when they have to be got rid 
of through old age. 

There are 16 miles of old warships in 
the River Medway now, and the dock¬ 
yard workers who are being' discharged 
want to know why these ships should not 
be broken up. That would give work to 
a large number of men, and something 
might be saved from the vessels, which 
are rusting into utter uselessness and 
will soon be worth nothing at all. 

PAST BROUGHT TO LIGHT 
Good Things Found by Accident 

When a chimney fell down at a hotel 
in Hereford the landlord was much 
pitied. But he now rejoices that it did 
fall, for it brought away a quantity of 
plaster, behind which were some old 
beams carved and otherwise decorated. 

These were found to have belonged to 
a building put up in the 14th century, 
and this has now been restored. 

The incident recalls that of the font 
discovered in a Kent church lately, 
through the breaking away of plaster 
under the shock of the guns in Flanders. 

TUBES SAVING TIME 
Next-Station Indicator 

" Can you tell me if the next station 
is:-” 

That question, so’ often asked in Tube 
railways, will no longer be heard on the 
line between the City of London and 
Finsbury Park, for every carriage is -to 
have, an indicator on which the name of, 
the next station will appear. This will 
shorten journeys; all who want to get 
out will be ready instead of sitting till 
the train has stopped and then malting 
inquiry and delaying the train. 

JACK FROST DEFIED 
An Aeroplane Invention 

A difficulty with aeroplane engines, 
and in a less degree with motor-cars, has 
been the freezing of radiators. 

Inventors have been at work, and one 
claims now to have produced a liquid 
which will not freeze except at a very 
low temperature indeed. It does not 
form into ice until it is subjected to a 
cold of 31 degrees below zero. 

X-RAYS AND BANKNOTES 
Science Helps Again 

A discovery has been made by Dr. 
Van Brakle whereby alterations in 
cheques or false banknotes can be 
detected with the X-rays. 

The note is placed with a photographic 
film between two screens coated with 
material which glows under the influence 
of the rays. A short exposure is given, 
and on development a photograph is 
obtained which reveals, not only the 
writing or printing, but also the charac¬ 
ter of the paper. 

A STORY OF JAPAN 

All who are interested in Japan will 
be drawn toward the reading of the 
newest story laid in that elusive land. 
It is called “Kimono,” by John Paris, 
and is published by Collins at 7s. 6d. 

The attraction will be the same 
whether the reader agrees or disagrees 
with the view of the country taken by the 
author. That view is hostile. The 
writer sees clearly all in Japan that .is 
regrettable and does not spare it, while 
to what is doubtful he gives a decidedly 
suspicious reception. 

Though “ Kimono " is a first novel 
it is an interesting story with plenty 
of excitement, and moves through a 
graphic picture of the country, toned 
down by distrust and disapproval. 


A TURTLE’S SIGNPOST 

WHAT IS IT? 

Does a Sense of Colour Guide 
It to the Sea ? 

SOME ISLAND EXPERIMENTS 

By Our Natural Historian 

One of many things that puzzle us in 
regard to the travels of animals is the 
way in which baby turtles find their 
way to the sea. 

The adults quit the sea only at 
breeding-time. They swim up to a sandy 
island, crawl far inland, lay their eggs, 
cover them carefully with sand, and 
return to the water. ‘ 

The eggs hatch, and the little turtles 
march unerringly to the sea and 
forthwith go afloat. How do they know 
the way ? Instinctively, of course ; but 
through which of the turtle senses does 
instinct act ? Is it sight, smell, or 
sense of direction ? 

Coloured-Paper Test 

Scientists of the arnegie Institute at 
Washington have been making ex¬ 
periments with young turtles in a group 
of islands off the coast of Florida. 
When the time came for the little rep¬ 
tiles to begin their seaward march the 
investigators tried them with sheets of 
coloured paper—red, yellow, and blue. 

When red or yellow was placed be¬ 
tween the little traveller and the sea. 
the turtle turned in another direction. 
But when a sheet of blue paper was 
tried the turtle walked toward it, 
following it in the direction of the sea or 
away from the sea. 

We have not had the verdict of these 
investigators, but American writers 
have suggested from these facts that 
colour is the guiding star of the turtles. 

Such a verdict will be received with 
caution by students. All the evidence 
goes to prove that the young turtle 
moves from the first step straight for 
the sea. It may be hatched in a hollow 
from where the sea is invisible ; it may 
begin its march at night when colours 
have vanished. Colour, one would say, 
cannot possibly be the sole factor. 

No Place Like Home 

Certain principles are common to all 
migrations. A seal crosses the oceans 
of half the world to reach her nursery. 
A baby eel swims 3000 miles to reach 
an English river, ascends it, climbs out, 
wriggles its way miles across dry land 
to a pond or ditch, and, when grown up, 
wriggles back to the river and out to 
the same spot in the ocean from which 
it originally came. 

A crab, carried 150 miles from its 
home, returns, in the sea, to its birth¬ 
place. A salmon after years at sea goes 
back to the river in which it was bom. 
An eyeless limpet clambers down from 
its rock, feeds between tides, and 
returns, not only to the same rock, but 
to the identical spot on that same rock, 
as faultlessly as next year’s nightingales 
will return from Africa to the same 
branch of the same bush in the Kentish 
coppice in which they sang, last June. 

No one suggests that colour guides all 
these travellers. 

Mystery of Migration 

It seems impossible in the presence 
of feats like these, so much more wonder¬ 
ful than the jog-trot of the turtle from 
sand to sea, to believe that a mere sense 
of colour is responsible for this march of 
the juvenile reptiles. 

The alligator’s first move from its 
sandy cradle on land is toward the river, 
and though we turn its head away from 
water it will instantly reverse and scuttle 
for dear life in the way it should go. 

No; there is something in migration 
less easilv demonstrated than a sense of 
colour. 
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BIRDS DECEIVED BY 
THE SUNSHINE 

Building Nests in Late 
Autumn 

WOOD-PIGEON SITTING 
ON ITS EGGS 

By Our Country Correspondent 

From several parts of the country it is 
reported that the prolongation of the summer 
led some of the birds to build nests in October 

With the summer season prolonged up 
to November many unusual things have 
happened, and not the least unusual is 
that birds have been building nests and 
laying eggs as though it were spring. 

In one case the bird thus deceived by 
the warm weather was the wood-pigeon, 
or ringdove, which was found in a spin¬ 
ney sitting on two eggs. 

Of course, the wood-pigeon is an early 
and a late breeder, and its nesting period 
extends in normal years from March to 
August, and even into September, but 
this year the bird was sitting at the end 
of October, 

Its nest does not, of course, take much 
building, as it consists of little more 
than a platform of sticks in a tree or 
bush, or, if in town, on a building. 

It rears two or three broods in the 
course of the season, but for the bird to 
be found nesting at the end of October 
is remarkable, and it would be interesting 
to know whether the two eggs laid so 
late were actually hatched out. 

The wood-pigeon is a great nuisance 
to the farmer, tor it eats his grain whole¬ 
sale ; but in cities and towns it adds a 
pleasant touch of life to the streets. 

Even the rooks have been deceived 
into building new nests, and rookeries 
in several districts have shown something 
of the commotion and excitement of 
spring. Probably, however, nest re¬ 
pairing is as far as these birds have gone. 
We have not heard of them laying. 

The rook’s nest is a large structure, 
really larger than it looks when seen 
from the ground, for the tree-top is far 
away from the eye. Usually it is seven 
or eight feet round, and inside it is 
lined with grass. 

Rooks do some harm, though they 
also do a considerable amount of good, 
but long ago they were regarded as birds 
of evil only,- and an Act of Parliament 
was passed in Henry VIII’s reign com¬ 
manding their destruction. 



The earth at 6 p.m. on any day in November 
as it would be seen through a telescope from 
the sun. The lines of latitude and longitude 
are put in to show the tilt. The arrows show 
the way the earth is travelling and rotating 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Cut down the stems of asparagus and 
clean the beds from weeds. Hoe and 
clean between the rows of cabbage, or 
loosen the soil with small three-pronged 
drags, and remove all decaying leaves. 

Cauliflowers that have formed nearly 
full-sized heads should have a leaf or 
two broken and placed on top to afford 
jprotection from slight frosts. 

' Gladiolus bulbs should be lifted and 
stored away safe from frost. 

Push forward the planting of all kinds 
ot trees and shrubs while the weather 
still keeps mild. 
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POURING OUT HOUSES 

ONE WAY OF GETTING 
THEM 

The Great Thing Needed for 
Making Houses Cheaper 

ECONOMY AND BEAUTY 

By Our Economic Correspondent 

Houses are so dear that few are being 
built. That means death for thousands 
and ill-health for hundreds of thousands 
of people, for upon good housing life and 
health largely depend. 

Building materials are so dear that few 
people can afford to buy them, and the 
only building being done now is done by 
a few rich people, or Local Government 
Authorities, or business firms who must 
have premises to work in. 

The price of building materials will 
fall presently, but more than that is 
needed to give us houses good and cheap. 

It is a mistake to suppose that a house 
cannot be both low in price and excellent 
as a dwelling-place. What is needed is 
to apply to building the methods which 
have been successfully applied to cycles, 
or hats, or boots. 

New Methods of Building 

Houses must necessarily be expensive 
while walls are laboriously made by 
bonding bricks together with mortar, 
and while every other part of the building 
is pieced together a bit at a time, after 
carting all the materials to the site. 
Houses so made must not only be ex¬ 
pensive, but must yield only a poor 
remuneration to those who make them. 
Let us look at some new' methods now 
being practised. 

In one case in America the houses are 
made in sections. The entire side wall 
of a small house is cast as a single slab 
and taken to the site ready for use. It 
has, of course, apertures in it for the 
window or door or ventilating space. 

Triangular Bricks 

The wall slab is cast in ferro-concrete, 
or concrete reinforced with iron, and 
such a slab wall last for centuries. The 
foundations are made on the site, and 
the slabs erected on them; The ends of 
the slabs are rebated, as carpenters say, 
so that they can be joined at the corners 
as simply as a carpenter joins up the side 
of a wooden box. The floors are also 
made of cast slabs, and by joining up the 
walls bind the whole into a big house- 
box of great strength. The roof can be 
made of flat slabs, or sloped and tiled. 

That is one way. Another is to make 
big blocks of concrete, and to use the 
blocks after the fashion of bricks, build¬ 
ing them up into -walls. The blocks may 
be solid or hollow. They save much 
labour, and when cement gets cheaper 
they will doubtless be much used. Such 
blocks also save plastering work, as one 
coat gives them a good finish inside. If 
cast hollow, the blocks make a damp- 
proof wall. In one method the blocks 
are triangular in shape, the triangles 
fitting together to make square surfaces. 

Beautiful Concrete 

Most fascinating of all is the poured- 
out house. By this system the house 
walls are set up in the form of'moulds, 
with iron rods inside them, and the house 
is poured out. A great crane lifts the 
pudding-like mass of concrete, and pours 
it into the moulds. The pouring out is 
done in a single day, the chief work 
being the preparing of the moulds. 

Floors also are poured, as a woman 
pours out paste to make a griddle cake. 
Ordinary wood floors are put over the 
poured floor, except in places like the 
bath-room, where it is better to have the 
stone-like surface. The frames of the 
doors and the windows are put in the 
moulds when the pouring is done, so 
that they are fixed in their places. It is 
all delightfully simple. 

- Concrete houses need not be ugly ; 
they can be quite beautiful. Fine lines 
of design can be used as successfully in 
concrete as in brick. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 
Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card 

Has the Bumble-Bee a Sting? 

Tire female has, whether a queen or 
an ordinary worker, but the male, or 
drone, has not. 

What are Tree-Frogs? 

Frogs which live in trees. They 
number some 150 species, and are known 
collectively as the Hylidae. . 

Can a Dog-Fish Bark ? 

Mo, Dog-fishes are small species of 
shark, and get their name from following 
their prey like packs of dogs, or hounds. 
Can a Dragon-fly be Preserved in its 
Natural Colours? 

Mot even the museum expert can 
secure the retention of all the splendour 
of a dragon»fly when the insect is dead. 

Does a Sheep Drink? 

Yes and no. Given access to water 
it will drink, but in general it derives 
sufficient moisture from the vegetation 
which constitutes its food. 

Why is the Sea Never Still ? 

Tides, which cause seas to move 
toward and away from the shore, keep 
the water constantly moving, and winds 
help to agitate the surface. 

Why do Wasps Carry Off Their Dead? 

A dead wasp is food to a live wasp. 
Correspondents describe fights between 
wasps in which the loser has been killed 
and carried off by the victor. 

How Long does an Ostrich Live? 

The largest of living birds, the ostrich, 
is fully matured in from three to four 
years, and, in the absence of ill-fortune, 
should reach the age of quite 50 years. 
Whatisthe Rate of Increase Among Bees ? 

A bee-keeper starting with 5000 bees 
would hope, if his stock remained healthy, 
to have 50,000 descendants from the 
original hive at the end of five years. 
Where does a Minnow Lay its Eggs? 
Among the gravel at the bottom of 
shallow water. The eggs from a minnow 
may number a thousand, and collect 
together in a mass eight inches long and 
two inches wide. 

Is a Mouse-Bite Poisonous? 

The teeth of a mouse are not naturally 
poisonous. The only danger is that 
poison may be introduced by teeth that 
have previously been contaminated by 
biting an infected substance. 

What!Does a Dove Eat? 

Millet seed and water are sufficient; 
but the writer, when a boy, kept doves 
and pigeons together, ani found that 
his doves ate much of the smaller grain 
in the ordinary pigeon mixture. 

How Fast Can a Mole Burrow ? 
There is no exact record showing 
the distance tunnelled in a given time. 
Progress depends upon the nature of the 
soil. In loose earth the mole tunnels 
so rapidly that he .seems almost to swim 
through the soil. 

How Many Lives Has a Fly ? 

Only one. Our correspondent, a lady, 
has “ whacked heaps of flies,” only to see 
them recover and fly away. Obviously 
she has not killed, but stunned, them, 
after the fashion of those who “ scotch," 
instead of destroying, snakes. 

What is the Rice-Grass Growing Along 
the Solent? 

Some years ago a ship took a cargo 
of rice-grass from the River Plate up 
Southampton Water. Seed from the 
grass became distributed, germinated 
along the shore, and formed such masses 
of vegetation that considerable areas 
have been reclaimed from the water by it. 

What is the Jumping Bean ? It is a 
fruit capsule from Mexico, and contains 
a little caterpillar, which, on the appli¬ 
cation of heat, rears itself and strikes 
the roof of the capsule, throwing its body 
forward with each blow, so causing 
the bean to jump and roil. This and 
many other Mature puzzles are fully 
explained in a very interesting illus¬ 
trated article in My Magazine—the 
C.N. monthly—for November, now lying 
on the bookstalls with this paper 
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MYSTERY OF A PLANET 

APOLLO IN THE MORNING 
SKY 

Glimpse of a Little World 
Rarely Seen 

MERCURY JOINS THE ASSEMBLY 
OF PLANETS 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

An exceptional opportunity will occur 
next week of finding that remarkable 
and rarely-seen planet called by the 
Ancients Apollo. 

The earlier Greek astronomers gave 
this name to the planet that was never 
seen for more than two hours before 
sunrise; while to the one that never 
remained longer than two hours after 
sunset they gave the name of Mercury, 
believing them to be different planets. 

In later Greek and Roman times it was 
noticed that Apollo was never seen 011 the 
morning of the same day as that on which 
Mercury was shining in the evening, the 
one always appearing in the absence of 
the other. So it was ultimately found 
that Mercury and Apollo were the same 
planet, which, in revolving round the 
Sun, was sometimes to the left of him, 
when it was seen in the evening, and 
at other times to the right of or in front 
of the Sun, as at present, and therefore 
only be seen in the early morning. 

Where to Look for Mercury 

Next week and the week after 
Mercury, as Apollo, will be near and 
below Venus in the south-eastern sky 
in the early morning. It should be 
looked for from a little before six until 
nearly seven o'clock. 

The much more brilliant Venus will 
be easily found, and so will help in 
locating Mercury. At the beginning of 
the week Mercury will be only four or 
five times the Moon’s width below 
Venus, but by November 17 he will be 
only twice the Moon’s width below her. 

As scarcely anyone but an astronomer 
ever sees Mercury advantage should be 
taken of this splendid opportunity, of 
getting a glimpse of this fleeting little 
world, which is only 3000 miles in 
diameter—but little more than a third 
of that of our Earth. 

Triangle of Worlds 

In looking for Venus and Mercury 
it is important to remember that they 
are low' down toward the horizon. 
Jupiter, which is much higher up above 
them, must not be mistaken for Venus. 
He "is not quite as bright, and lias two 
other planets. Mars and Saturn, close at 
hand, so we have here another rare sight, 
these three worlds assembled in the form 
of a triangle above, and not very far 
away from, Venus and Mercury. 

Three weeks ago this remarkable con¬ 
gregation of worlds was described in the 
C.N., but then Mercury was absent. In 
the meantime he has covered nearly a 
quarter of his journey round the Sun, 
for it takes him but 88 days to go right 
round. Now he completes the set, com¬ 
prising all the planets known until the 
discovery of Uranus, 140 years ago. 

Twinkling of a Colossal Sun 

As described' three weeks ago, Mars 
was then some distance away, now he is 
close to the two great planets, and next 
Monday morning he will pass below 
Saturn, being barely twice the Moon’s 
apparent width away ; while Jupiter, 
much brighter, will be seen five times 
the Moon’s diameter away below them. 

Almost midway between these three 
planets and Venus and Mercury ’below 
them may be seen, before it is too light, 
the great and brilliant "star Spica, a 
colossal sun nearly 6000 times as bright 
as our own, though twinkling there with 
a brilliance scarcely equal to Mars, 
because Spica is 21 million times farther 
off than our Sun. 

At the end of the following week, on 
Friday morning, November 25, Mars will 
pass below Jupiter at a distance of about 
three times the Moon’s width away; 
and for the next month or so these three 
planets will be grouped in a rare. and 
remarkable way. G. F. M. 
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LOST IN THE TRAIN 


The Missing Title-Deeds 
of Medland School 

CHAPTER 18 
In the Box Room 

Ioe Last pulled himself togethei 
J with a „quickness that was 
almost as startling as his sudden 
outburst, 

"'Birds of a feather,” he said, 
with a slight sneer. " But how do 
you know this. Dent ? Where did 
you see the two together ? ” 

Dicky told him of his visit to the 
marl pits, in company with Tom 
Borland, on the previous afternoon, 
and how he had seen Calvert and 
janion together, and how Janion 
had told Calvert that it was simply 
spite against Last that had brought 
him there. 

Joe listened with a fixed atten¬ 
tion which much impressed Dicky, 
and questioned him keenly after¬ 
wards. 

" And you say Janion lives at 
this cottage in the Hollow by the 
pits ? ” he enquired. 

"Yes; 1 had that from Sergeant 
Croome,” replied Dicky. 

Joe nodded. 

. " Sort of beastly hole the fellow 
would live in,” he remarked slowly. 

Dicky ventured a question. 

" But Janion can’t hurt you, 
Last ? ” he asked earnestly. 

Joe hesitated a moment - before 
replying. 

" Yes, Dent,” he answered, rather 
grimly. “ He might.” 

Dicky looked worried. " Can’t 
we do anything, Last ? ” 

" How' do you mean ? ” 

“ Well, it was Janion who stole 
Miss Norland's papers, wasn't it ? ” 

"Yes,” said Joe—then corrected 
himself—" at least, there seems 
every reason to think so.” ■ 

" Well,” said Dicky, " if we could 
catch him with them, he’d 
be put in prison, and he couldn’t 
bother you or any of us any more.” 

Joe smiled oddly. 

"Who is to catch him?” he 
asked. “ Croome’s been doing all 
he knows for some days past, and 
he doesn’t seem to have got much 
forrader." 

" No,” agreed Dicky, “ but then 
Janion is always on the look-out for 
the police. I heard him say as 
much yesterday. It seems to me 
that some of us would stand a 
better chance than the police of 
finding out what the fellow’s up 
to and where he’s hidden the 
papers.” 

Joe’s eyes opened widely. 

' “ 'Pon my word, for a kid 
you’ve got your head screwed on all 
right, Dent,” he remarked; and 
Dicky flushed at such praise from 
his hero. 

“ It’s what I want to do,” he 
said eagerly. 

Joe's face changed again. 

“No,” he said sharply. "You 
leave Janion alone. He's a dan¬ 
gerous brute.” 

" But,” protested Dicky. " we 
simply 1 must find those papers. It’s 
bad enough being cut off from Cis, 
and all the other chaps who have 
sisters at Wariey being in the same 
box. but it’ll be a jolly sight worse 
if Miss Moriand takes away our 
playing-fields.” 

" Takes away our playing-fields? ” 
repeated Joe, in a tone of dismay. 
" This is the first I’ve heard of any 
such thing.” 

Dicky explained, and toid Joe 
about the letter which Miss Moriand. 
had had. " It must have been 
Janion who wrote that,” he ended. 

Joe nodded slowly. 

" Probably it was.” He paused, 
“ It’s a rotten business," he said, 
with a sort of groan, then fell 
silent. He looked so unhappy that 
Dicky felt more sorry than ever. 

“ I say,” he said at last: " I’ve 
got a cake in my play-box. I wish— 


,a Told by T. C. Bridges, 

- tie C.N. Storyteller 

I’d be pleased if you would come 
and have a bit." 

" Cake ? No, I don’t want-” 

began Joe sharply, then, seeing the 
disappointed look on Dicky’s small 
face, he changed his mind. “ Yes, 
come along, kid. It’s very decent 
of you. I’ii have a piece.” 

Together they left the class-room 
and went round to the long, shed-like 
room where the play-boxes were 
kept. 

The door was open, and at first 
the place seemed empty. Then, 
just as they got inside, a voice 
made itself heard. 

" All right, Aylmer, here's ten 
bob. Will that do you ? *' 

It was Calvert speaking. 

Dicky glanced at Joe. and saw a 
sudden flare of anger in Iris eyes. 

Next instant Joe had made a 
rush forward. 

" Philip, give that money back to 
Calvert, 11 Dicky heard him say. 

CHAPTER 19 

'Calvert’s Threats 

"At once,” ordered 'Joe, and 
there was a tone in his 
voice that brooked of no delay. 

Philip, scared but sullen, offered 
the note to Calvert. 

Calvert put his hands behind liis 
back. 

“ 1 don't want it,” ho said coolly.. 
" I’ve lent it to you, Aylmer.” 

" You take it back,” said Joe. 
His voice, not raised a single tone, 
vibrated slightly. 

" What do you want to come 
butting in for. Last ? ” demanded 
Calvert. “ It's no business - of 
yours.” 

" That’s just where you make a 
mistake, Calvert. Take that note 
back, or take the consequences.” 

Calvert faced Joe. His heavy 
face was one scowl, and his thick 
brows were drawn over his narrow 
eyes. 

" You touch me,” he threatened, 
“ you lay a finger on me, and I’ll 
give the whole.show away.” 

“ What show ? ” asked Joe, 
coolly. 

“ If I say what it is you'll be 
sorry," growled Calvert. 

"Say anything you -please,” 
returned Joe. " It's all the same 
to me.” 

Dicky, watching the scene with 
breathless interest, saw a puzzled 
look cross Calvert's face. What¬ 
ever secret threat Calvert was 
holding over Joe, Dicky fancied 
that lie was, somehow, not very 
sure of his ground. 

" You’d best think twice. Last,” 
threatened Calvert, recovering him¬ 
self. “ If I went to the Doctor 
with my story you’d get the sack 
pretty quick. You know that.” 

Joe’s eyes did not fall. 

" Bah, you know nothing! And 
if you did go to the Doctor it’s you 
who'd get the sack; or if you 
didn’t the school would' be too 
hot to hold you. Take that note 
back at once or I’ll set about you. 
And if I do it isn’t the dinner-bell 
that’s going to save you.” 

Calvert was literally trembling 
with ill-suppressed fur)', and it was 
some seconds before he could con¬ 
trol himself sufficiently to speak, 

" All right," he said at last. “ I’ll 
take the note back. But you 
wait, Joe Last. I’m not quite 
ready for you yet, but when I am 
you look out. You’ll get a lesson 
you won’t forget in a hurry.” 

Joe laughed scornfully. 

“ I'm quite willing to wait,” he 
answered coolly. 

At that moment the dinner-bell 
began to clang, and Calvert turned 
-toward the door. 

“ You won’t have to wait long,” 
he said, with an ugly sneer. 


CHAPTER 23 

A Regular Tangle 

A lthough Tom Buriand sat next 
to Dicky in the dining-hall 
Dicky could not tell him anything 
of what had happened until dinner 
was over. Then he hurried him 
away to a seat under the elms in 
the quadrangle and gave him a 
quick account of his talk with .Joe 
and of what had happened in the 
box-room. 

Tom frowned. 

" It just bears out what wc heard 
yesterday.” he said. “ But I- do 
wish I knew what Calvert had got 
up his sleeve.” 

.“ We’ve got to find out,” said 
Dicky, forcibly. " Whatever hap¬ 
pens, that’s the first thing to do.” 

Tom nodded. 

" Yes; we can't let Last down. 
He’s much too good a chap. But 
it's a rum sort of tangle altogether, 
Dicky. That ass Philip Aylmer 
seems to be Joe's chief trouble.” 

“Yes; and it’s quite plain that 
Calvert was lending him money 
just to worry Joe. Calvert’s not 
the sort to part with ten bob with¬ 
out a precious good reason.” 

" You’re right,” agreed Tom. 
" He’s as mean as they make 
them.” He paused and considered 
a little. ' ‘ From what you say 
Last must be very hard up.” 

“ Yes. I iieard about that last 
term. Mr. Aylmer, Philip’s father, 
died suddenly, and Mrs. Aylmer 
was left with very little money. 
I expect it’s about all she can do 
to pay their school bills. I know 
Joe Last never spends a penny on 
himself.” 

" Yet somehow Joe got money 
enough to pay Philip’s bill at 
Sugg’s," returned Tom, "and to 
pay that ten bob to Calvert as well. 
And now Philip says he has 
money.” 

Dicky nodded. 

And that money,” Tom con¬ 
tinued—" that money, Joe says, 
belongs to somebody else.” 

“ That’s what I heard him say,” 
replied Dicky. 

" Well, where did Joe Last get the 
money ? ” asked Torn plump and 
plain. "‘ And whose money is it? ” 

Dicky looked distressed. 

" That’s just what’s worrying me 
so horribly, Tom. To’ save me 
I can’t imagine where he got it." 

" No more can I,” said Tom, 
“ but I rather fancy Calvert.must 
know and that’s wliat he’s holding 
over Joe.” 

Dicky looked horrified. 

" You’re as good as accusing Joe 
of being a thief, Torn ! ” lie 
exclaimed, indignantly. 
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“ No I’m not. But suppose that 
Joe had found the money and used 
it ? ” . 

I don’t believe Joe would do a 
thing like that,” replied Dicky 
stoutly. 

“ I shouldn’t have thought so 
either.” allowed Toni. “Still, you 
never know what a chap may be 
driven to do if he’s really hard up. 
Anyhow, Calvert knows something 
or he wouldn't talk as he does.” 

“ Then Janion knows something, 
too, for you remember what he 
said yesterday.” 

“ Yes, Janion knows something. 
The whole thing seems to work 
round in. a circle. It’s my belief. 
Dicky, that if you and i could 
bring Janion to book we could get 
it all cleared up.” 

Dicky shrugged his shoulders. 

" I dare say you’re right, though 
I haven’t the foggiest notion how 
it works.” 

Tom did not answer, and the two 
sat silent until a sound of heavy 
steps made them look round. They 
saw Calvert walking straight to¬ 
ward the gates. There was a" 
curious look of purpose on his 
heavy face. He did not see the 
two boys, who were partly hidden 
by the trunk of the big elm at the 
foot of which they were sitting. 

Dicky leaned over to Tom. 

“ I'll bet he’s going to sec 
Janion." 

“ I shouldn't wonder/’ answered 
Tom. 

"And here am I gated,” said 
Dicky bitterly, “ so I can't follow 
him.” 

" No reason why I shouldn’t,” 
replied Tom coolly. 

“ Oh, would you ? " 

“ Why, of course I’m going to ! ” 
said.Tom. " I'll just wait till he's 
out of the gate. Then I’ll be on his 
track." 

" You’ll be careful, Tom ? " urged 
Dicky. " If he spots you it will 
give the whole show away.” 

Tom smiled. 

“ Don't you worry, old "man. 
I’m not soft enough to let Calvert 
get his eyes on me. Now you sit 
tight, and don’t worry. I’ll have 
news for you by tea-time.” 

He rose as he spoke, but when 
Dicky would have followed him to 
the gate Tom stopped him. 

“ Better sit tight.” he advised. 
" We’ve got to be jolly careful over 
this show. So long, and don't 
worry.” 

It was good advice, but not too 
easy to follow; and Dicky, with 
nothing to do but think and wonder 
how Tom was getting on, spent a 
distinctly unhappy afternoon. 

He tried to settle down to read¬ 
ing, but it was no use, and most of 
tile time he spent wandering up 
and down the deserted quadrangle, 
alternately watching the clock 
and the gates. 

The longest hours come to an 
end, and at last the boys began to 
come down from football, running 
off to their dormitories to change 
for tea. 

The hands of the big clock 
pointed to five-and-twenty past 
five, and still no sign of Tom. Dicky 
went to the gates and looked up 
and down the road. 

Suddenly he saw a thick-set 
figure come tramping along, head 
down. It was Calvert, and Dicky 
shrank away and took refuge 
behind the big elm. Calvert passed 
within ten yards, so close that 
Dicky, from his hiding-place, could 
plainly see his face. His heart 
sank as he noticed the expression 
of ugly triumph on the boy’s heavy 
features. 

“ He’s got what lie wonted,” 
Dicky said to himself. “ And 
where’s Tom ? ” 

As soon as Calvert was out of 
sight he went again to the gates. 
Still a~> sign of Tom! The tea boll 
began to ring; and Dicky, with his 
heart in his boots, walked slowly 
toward the hall. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Five-Minute Story 

The Two GifU 

r T’wo young Japanese wives 
* Came to their father-in- 
law and begged that he would 
allorv them to leave their hus¬ 
bands and tlieir home, and 
journey to their native village 
far away, for they were home¬ 
sick for the cherry blossom they 
had played under as children. 

" No,” said the father ; “ wives 
should stay at home.” 

Then they waited many 
montlis, and sighed for the watcr- 
iiiies that grew close to their 
father’s house, and they asked 
again and again until their 
father-in-law said, “ Go, then, 
but never show- your faces under 
my roof again without bringing me 
two gifts-—fire wrapped in paper 
and wind wrapped in paper,” 

Sighing to be gone, the young 
wives promised anything and 
departed joyfully; but before 
many months had passed in 
their old home they longed to be 
back with their husbands under 
their own cherry trees. 

" Alas ! ” cried the elder, 
" what paper holds fire and wind? 
There is none in all Japan.” 

“ Let us start homewards,” 
said the younger. “ Who knows 
W'hat will happen on the way ? ” 

But nothing happened at all, 
and when they had nearly 
reached the house of their father- 
in-law they came to a thick 
wood and sat down to weep, 
because they feared his wrath. 

“ Why do you weep ? " asked 
a voice. 

“ We weep,” cried the wives, 
“ because we can never enter our 
home again till we can find fire 
wrapped in paper and wind 
wrapped in paper.” 

" That's easy! ” cried the 
voice. "Watch!”- And im¬ 
mediately a piece of paper floated 
to the ground, and folded itself 
into a Japanese lantern. 

“ Put a candle inside,” ordered 
the voice, " and, behold! you 
have paper holding fire.” 

■ " Wonderful! Wonderful! ” 
cried the wives. "But what about 
the wind ? Paper can never 
carry wind ! ” 

“ That’s easier than fire," 
replied the voice. " Watch ! " 

Another piece of paper floated 
to the ground, and on it was a 
picture of two women gathering 
white cherry blossom. 

" Those women are your¬ 
selves,” said the voice, “ and 
the blossoms are the gifts your 
fatlier-in-law will give you when’ 
he sees what wonderful things you 
have brought to his home.” 

" But where’s the wind ? ” 
cried the wives. 

" Inside. ' Look! ” The paper 
folded itself into a fan and 
opened and closed before their 
faces, bringing to them a re¬ 
freshing wind. 

“ Now be off,” cried the voice, 
“ and water my trees with your 
tears no more, if you please.”’ 

Joyfully the wives journeyed 
home, and joyfully were they 
received, for never had anybody 
seen such marvels, and never 
since then has any J apanese house 
been without them. 
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Pack Clouds jdway and Welcome T)ay ® 



Jacko Scores Again 

Dig Brother Adolphus came back after his day's work and 
■*-' found the whole family seated on the grass by the river 
in a state of utter dejection. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” he asked, strolling over to them. 
His father, who was hugging his forehead, withdrew his hands, 
and said in a hoarse voice : 

“ We are homeless, my boy—homeless.” 

“I know that,” replied Adolphus; ‘‘but- Great Scott! 

Where’s the tent ? ” 

“ The wretch came and took it away ! ” said his mother, in a 
shrill, shaky voice. 

" Now then, Mother, steady on ! ” warned Father Jacko. 
“ Don’t you go off into hysterics again. It’s no good worrying ; 
we’ve got to keep calm and think.” 

“ But we can’t stay here all night,” said Adolphus. “ The 
only thing to do is to pack up the things and go on tramping 
round till w r e find something.” 

There was nothing- else to be done. They piled up their 



belongings, and were all ready to start when someone noticed 
that Jacko had disappeared. 

“ Now, where’s that boy ? ” said his mother, looking 
anxiously round. 

“ Drat the boy ! ” said his father. “ Come along, my dear. 
He’ll turn up directly; trust him. I suppose you can manage 
the cart ? ” he added to Adolphus, who was hanging back. 

Dandy Adolphus had no intention of trying. He couldn’t 
see himself pushing that wretched little affair. That was 
Jacko’s job. Where had the little beggar got to ? 

He was looking round, scowling angrily, when the ‘‘little 
beggar ” came tearing up in a state of great excitement. 

“ Got one ! ” he said, grinning from ear to ear. “ Come on 1 ” 

“ You don’t mean you’ve found us a home ? ” cried his mother. 

Jacko nodded. “ Sort of one,” he admitted. “ Come on 
and have a look at it.” 

“ The dear, clever lad ! ” exclaimed his mother. 

But Father had his suspicions. 

“ Is this your idea of a joke ? ” he asked severely. 

“ No. Honour bright! ” said Jacko. “ No larks ! ” 

Mpther Jacko got up. “ The boy wouldn’t deceive his poor 
old mother,” she declared ; and when Jacko caught hold of 
the little cart and set off with it, she made the others follow. 

When they had gone on for about a mile and a half, Jacko 
suddenly stopped, and pointed excitedly to an old railway 
carriage, standing deserted and forlorn in a cutting. 

“ There you are ! he said. 

“That!” shouted the family. “We can’t live there!” 

“ We can. It’s better than nothing,” said Jacko. " We shall 
be under cover, any old how.” 

“ A railway carnage ! Ridiculous ! ” grumbled Father. 
But he went up to it all the same, and poked it with his stick. 
Then he opened the door and got in. 

Mother followed, and soon she was busily engaged in un¬ 
dressing the baby and putting him to bed. 


DF MERRYMAN 

At a magnificent palace on the 
Continent a stranger asked the 
attendant at the gate if it were 
visitors’ day at the palace. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the attendant. 
“ Shall I show you round ? ” 

“ Oh no, thanks! ” replied the 
stranger. “ I know the way; I 
used to be king here once.” 
a a a 
The Pilgrims 

A small boy, answering questions 
at school, said Chaucer’s Pil¬ 
grims set out for Canterbury from 
Aberdeen. 

How had he got this idea ? 

Answer next week 
□ 0 0 

Children of Sunshine 

Children of sunshine, let your 
words 

Ever be kind and true ; 

Anger and spite are the smuts that 
fall ; 

Don’t let'them fall from you. 
Fresh as the breezes and fragrant be ; 
Sunshine in every thing strive to see ; 
Live so that others may long to be 
Children of sunshine too. 

0 0 0 


Events in History 



Solution next week 

0^0 0 
Why is a pistol like a jury ? 

Because it goes oif when dis¬ 
charged. 

3 0 0 

Camouflage 

A KINDLY visitor to a slum district, 
seeing a little girl she could not 
remember- having seen before, 
patted the child on the shoulder, 
and remarked, “ Now, isn’t this a 
new face ? ” 

“ No, mum; it isn’t a new one,” 
replied the child. “ It’s only been 
washed.” 

3 0 3 



Said Johnny Crock to Monkey Joe, 
“ Teach me to climb a tree.” 
“That’s very easy,” answered Joe; 

“ Just keep your eyes on me.” 
The monkey jumped from branch to 
branch. 

“ That's simple,” Johnny said; 
But when he tried to do the same 
He fell down on his head. 


Not Good Enough 
An officer once in Pekin 

Was very exceedingly thin; 
When swimming one day 
. A shark came his way, 

But the shark passed him by with a 
grin. 

3 3 0 

The Zoo That Never Was 



sea! 

I wonder what she’ll do, don’t you, , 
When she trips down beyond our - 
view ? 

0 0 ■ 3 

W HY sentries like day and 
night ? 

Because when one comes on the 
other goes. 

3 0 0 

Getting Up Early i 

“ The world belongs to those who 
get up early,” said the tutor 
of a prince to his royal pupil. 

So the boy got up at sunrise the 
next day, and went about in the 
fields. 

But near the river some brigands 
robbed him and left him with only 5 
his shirt. ~ 

The child, appearing before his 
master in this piteous state, said: 

“ You told me, sir, that fortune 
was good to those who got up 
early. I obeyed you, and here is 
the result.” 

“ My'child,” explained the tutor, 

“ the brigands got up before you. i 
My precept is incontestable.” 

3 3 3 

Curtailment 

Complete, a privilege 1 am; 

Curtailed, I on the altar stand; 
Curtailed again, I am a head; 

Once more, and I’m in Ireland; 

A last curtailment being made, 1 

A parent then is near at hand. 

Solution next week 
□ □ 0 

\Yhat is the difference between a 
lady who is too late for her 
train and a school mistress ? 

One misses the train and the 
other trains the misses. „ 

0 0 3 - 

Is Your Name Caudwell ? 

Names like Caudwell, Cauldwell, 
and Cordweil all have the 
same origin, and come from cold 
well. The ancestors of people with 
these names lived in the old days 
near some spring that gave cold, 
sparkling water, and were des- i 
cribed as the people who lived near 
the cold well. In course of time 
the spelling was altered and the 
words became a surname. 

0 3 0 

A Reformed Character 
There was a young gander of Kent 
Who on stealing was woefully io 
bent, - 

So they smacked him quite hard 
In the open farmyard, 

And now on reform he is bent. 
0,3 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Answet This Quickly 

Jack had sevenpence, and Billy had n 
fivepence. - 

Buried Birds 

Canary, crow, wren, owl, parrot, duck, 
hen, gull, lark, sparrow, peewit, crane. 
What is Wrong? 

C, meaning four crotchets in a bar, 
should be on the lower staff, and the 
l on the upper. 

Who Was He ? 12 

The Tired Emperor was Charles V - 


Id on Parle Franca is 

Sayings of Jesus : God So Loved 

16. Car Dieu a. tant aime Ie 
monde qu’il a donne son Fils 
unique, afin que quiconque croit 
en lui ne perisse point, mais qu’il 
ait la vie eternelle. 

17. Dieu, en effet, n’a pas en¬ 
voys son Fils dans lo monde pour 
qu’il juge le monde, mais pour 
que le monde soit sative par lui. 

18. Celui qui croit en lui n'est 
point juge ; mais celui. qui ne 
croit pas est deja juge, parce 
qu’il n’a pas cru an nom du Fils 
unique de Dieu. Saint John 3 


Notes and Queries 

What are Caryatides ? Female 
figures used as columns jn ancient 
Greek buildings. 

What is Momentum ? The 
amount of motion in a moving 
body, sometimes called impetus. 

What does F.C.P.S. mean ? 
These letters after a name mean 
that the person is a Fellow of the 
Cambridge Philosophical Society. 

What does Ipise mean ? This is 
a Bantu word, meaning Whither? 
and the Ipise Test is the form of 
initiation for Boy Scout officers, 
now known as Scouters. • 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Green Door 

YY/hen the farmer caught 
” sight of Tom peeping in 
at the stable door he called 
out to him: “ Here, young 
Tom! Will you run a little 
errand for me?” 

“ Why, yes,” answered Tom. 

“ Then go across to the big 
house by the side of the pond 
and ask if they would like a 
couple of ducks. I’ve got 
some plump little chaps just 
"ready for cooking.” 

Tom nodded and went off. 
He knew the house, and he 
knew the big green door with 
the long bell chain that hung 
down by the side of it. 

Tom wouldn’t have been 
surprised to find the chain 
gone. The old gentleman had 
threatened to have it taken 
away many times, for the boys 
couldn’t resist giving it a pull 
as they passed to and fro. 
Clang ! clang ! it went all day. 
It made him so angry. 

Tom had heard all about it, 
and just as he turned the 
corner and came within sight 
of the house he passed a group 
of laughing schoolboys who 
seemed to be having agood joke. 

■ Toni went up to the green 
door, caught hold of the chain, 
and pulled it. 

To his astonishment it fell 
down in his hand ! 

While he was staring at it 
the door opened and an old 
gentleman darted out, caught 
hold of him, and pulled him in. 

“ Now • I’ve got you ! ” he 
exclaimed. “ You young vil¬ 
lain ! What have you got to 
say for yourself ? ” 

“ If you please,” stammered 
Tom, “ would you like a 
couple of ducks ? ” 

“Eh? What ?” cried the 
old gentleman, letting go 'of 



It fell down in his hand 


his arm and stepping back to 
have a better, look at him. 
“ Aren’t you one of the young 
rascals that pulled my bell and 
broke it ? ” 

“ I did pull it,” said Tom, 
“but I didn’t break it. I’ve 
come with a message from 
Farmer Brown.” 

The old gentleman hurst out 
laughing. 

“ I believe you,” he said at 
last. “ I was going to give you 
a good thrashing; but if you 
come into the orchard you 
shall have an apple instead.” 
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GUN TO SAVE LIFE • AUTUMN STRAWBERRIES • TIGER CUBS AS PETS 



Autumn Strawberries—The amazing prolongation 
of • the summer has had some strange results, 
and this fine, bunch of ripe strawberries was 
gathered at Dartford, in Kent, on October 21 


Preparing for Winter—In anticipation of a hard 
winter tho Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, in 
America, is equipping Its locomotives with snow 
ploughs of the new pattern shown in this picture 


Oun to Save Life—Naval cadets on board the training 
ship Worcester, in the Thames, firing a half-inch life- 
lira 150 yards by means of a new and accurate gun. 
This will take the place of the old rocket apparatus 
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Willy Lott’s House—Constable’s famous painting 
of the Valley Farm, showing WllJy Lott’s house 


Mammoth Crane at Liverpool—This crane, originally 
meant for Russia, is here seen lifting a 150-ton bridge 


The House Made Famous by a Great Artist— 
Willy Lott’s house at Bergholt, in Suffolk, immortal¬ 
ised by Constable, as it appears today. See page 5 


Young Holland Plays at School—The little Dutch boys and girls are always happy 
and cheerful, and their quaint head-dresses and wooden shoes give them a 
picturesque appearance. Here we see a band of happy girls playing at school 


Where America’s Unknown Warrior Rests— 
Memorial Amphitheatre at Arlington, In front 
of which America’s Unknown Warrior lies 
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Tiger Cub. a. Pets—These little animata are harmless and pleasant enough companions 
now, but later on they wilt have to be shut up, as a grown tiger can never be trusted 


A New Kind of Tug-of-War—These Danish Boy Scouts are having an exciting tug-of- 
war, the boys who pull the rope riding pick-a-back on the shoulders oi their comrades 
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